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(Lond. Mag. Dec.) 
ODE TO THE SEA. 


From the French. 


At length | look on thee again, 
Abyss of azure! thou vast main, Py 
Long by my verse implored in vain, 
Alone inspired by thee ; 
The magic of thy sounds alone 
Can raise the transports I have known, 
My harp is mute unless its tone 
Be waked beside the sea. 


The heights of Blanc have fired mine eyes, 
Those three bare mounts that touch the skies ; 
I loved the terror of their brow, 
I loved their diadem of snow, 
But O, thou wild and awful sea, 

More dear to me 
Thy threatening dear immensity ! 


Dread ocean! burst upon me with thy shores : 
Fling wide thy waters—where the storms bear sway ; 


Thy bosom opens to a thousand prores ; 


Yet fleets, with idle daring, breast thy spray ; 
Rippie with arrows track thy closing plain, 
And grace the surface of thy deep domain. 


Man dares not tread thy liquid way, 

Thou spurn’st that despot of a day, 

Tost like a snow-flake or the spray 
From storm-gulphs to the skies ; 

He breathes and reigns on solid land, 

And ruins mark his tyrant hand, 

Thou bidd’st him in that circle stand, 
Thy reign his rage defies ; 


Or should he force his passage there, 

Thou risest, mocking his despair ; 

‘The shipwreck humbles all his pride, 

He sinks within the darksome tide : 

The surge’s vast unfathom’d gloom 
His catacomb ; 

Without a name, without a tomb. 


Thy banks are kingdoms, where the shrine, the throne, 
The pomp of human things are changed and past ; 

The people—they were phantoms—they are flown ; 
Time has avenged thee gn their strength at last: 

Thy billows idly rest on Sidon's shore, 

And her bold pilots wound thy pride no more. 


Rome— Athens—Carthage—what are they ? 
Spoil'd heritage, successive prey ; 
New nations force their onward way 

And grasp disputed reiga ; 


ATHENEUM VoL. 14. 
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450 Ode to the Sea—-Chelsea Hospital. 


Thou chahgest not: thy waters pour 

The same wild waves against the shore, 

Where liberty had breath’d before, 
And slavery hugs his chain. 


States bow ! Time’s sceptre presses still 


On Appennine’s subsiding hill ; 


The steps of ages, crumbling slow, 
Are stamp'd upon his arid brow ; 


No trace of Time is left on thee 


Unchanging sea! 
Created thus, and still to be. 


Sea ! of almightiness itself th’ immense 

And glorious mirror! how thy azure face 
Renews the heavens in their magnificence ! 

What awful grandeur rounds thy heaving space ! 
Thy surge two worlds eternal-warring sweeps, 
And God’s throne rests en thy majestic deeps. 


Cuarwes De CHENEDOLLE. 





(Lit. Gaz.) 


CHELSEA HOSPITAL.” 


“ The brave poor soldier ne’er despise, 
Nor treat him as a stranger, 

For still he ll prove his country’s stay 
In every hour of danger.” 


~-- 6 BR ArTa, but your honour’s 

mighty condescending to 

the chathering of ould Pat. Fifty years 
have marched off under General ‘Time 
since I first shoulder’d the firelock, and 
now I ’m daily expecting the route (for 
my billet is nearly expired) to assemble 
for the grand review before the Searcher 
of all hearts. Arrah, many ’s the time 
and oft I’ve wished for some kind 
friend that I might spake a word to, 
and unburthen my sinful heart. Oh, 
Sir, when I’ve stood sentry all alone 
by myself in the dark nights in Ameri- 
ky and Spain, and in dear little Ireland 
too, I’ve thought, Arrah, Paddy, but 
you’re a big blackguard, so you are, for 
running away from your ould mother 
that’s dead and gone, without so much as 
seeing her dacently laid under the turf. 
If she had been alive it would have 
broke her heart, so it would, to think 
how her own beautiful Paddy should 
desart her in time of need, and not stop 
to see her waked. But bad manners to 


. that same sarjant Linstock—he laugh’d 


at poor Pat, and march’d us off without 
bate of drum, saying, she should never 


* Our friend the Old Sailor seems to have 
provoked an Old Soldier to competition ; 
if both uniforms do not belong to the same 
person. We care not, and hope our readers 
will like both the blue and the red.— Ed. 


wake again ; for I must be after telling 
you that there was a recruiting-party 
came down to the fair, and so they 
pick’d me out as the most likely lad on 
the sod; and indeed, your honour, 
there wasn’t many in those days, tho’ 
I say it myself, that dared tread on my 
great coat, or call my stick a rascal. 
But they got me into a state of tostica- 
tion, and chated me by slipping the 
King’s countenanee into my fob when I 
knew nothing about it at all at all; but 
they swore I had listed willingly, and 
had taken the picture myself. Oh, by 
my conscience, didn’t I get into a thun- 
dering rage, sure !—not that I minded 
sarving his Majesty, heaven bless the 
heart of his soul that’s in t’other world ! 
but I thought it wasn’t trating me hand- 
some, your honour, to trap me into it— 
*twas not behaving jonteel. But I found 
*twas of no use to complain, so I went 
to bid poor mother good bye, and she’d 


just breath enough left to tell me not to 


disgrace the country that gave me birth. 
‘ Arrah, Paddy, (says she,) my own 
dare Paddy that I loved so tinderly, 
and used to get the but—but—buther- 
milk and pra—pra—pratees for !’? Oh, 
Sir, tis a big shame to see a soudger 
cry ; but when I think of the dare soul 
and the buthermilk, how can I help it ¢ 
—‘ Never dishonour your cloth, Paddy, 
(says she,) nor the King you serve, or 
the father that begot you, but show the 
world that the family of the O’Dogher- 
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tys were born to be jontlemen. Fight 
in a just cause ; and when the van- 
quish’d cry for quarter, unlock the heart 
and spare the hand. Protect the inno- 
cent, and do your duty like a man.’— 
Then there was poor Norah. Oh, your 
honour, I thought it would have broken 
my heart to see how the tears chased 
each other down her pale face! ‘ And 
why will you leave me, Paddy, (says 
she,) all alone by myself? Oh look 
at our cottage and the peat-stack— 
where will you find the like of it in an- 
other country, Paddy ? Then there ’s 
the bit of a bog yonder for the pigs and 
the geese, and your ewn dare Norah 
and the pratee-garden. Oh, why will 
you go, Paddy, and leave me alone by 
myself !? And then, your honour, I 
put my arms around her neck, (for I 
couldn’t spake a word,) and kissed her 
while we cried together. Oh, your 
honour, I niver felt before nor since as 
I did at that same moment! But then 
Mr. Sarjant must have his say—divel 
twist him to the right-about round the 
rim of the moon a field-day !—God 
forgive me that I should have unchris- 
tian feelings tow’rds even the vilest of 
his cratures. ‘ Come,come, young man, 
(says he,) fall into the ranks, and 
march ; you ’ll soon find prettier girls 
to lead a wild-goose chase.’ Bad man- 
ners to him for that same, to make my 
own dare Norah believe that her Pat 
would iver cease to love her as his own 
heart’s blood ; so I up and tould him I 
didn’t like to be made game of. ‘ Well, 

well, (says he,) I suppose an honest 
soudger may have a kiss.’—“ Arrah, 

dress back to the rear, (says I,) Mr. 
Sarjant, for by my soul if you lay but 
one of your thieving-hooks upon a digit 
of her corporal substance, faith but Vl 
brake my arm across your face, so ! 
will.” Well, your honour, and so he 
persisted in that same, and cotch’d hold 
of her gownd. Oh, ’twas more than 
jonteel blood could brook! “ Lay 

there, (says I) jewel ;” and sol stretch’ 
him along upon mother earth before he 
could say Whack. And then they put 
the iron mittens on me, and tore my 
swate love away. I thought my brain 
would have crack’d ; and so they took 
me before ould Justice 7 endhan Lary 
and poor Pat was committed for a 
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rogue and a vagabond for nothing at all, 
and march’d off for Cork under a mili- 
tary guard, and put into jail. A few 
days afterward, and the transports were 
going to sail : so they trotted me down 
to the beach, and there I found a great 
many more like myself. Well, just as 
I was stepping into the boat, I heard 
the swate voice of my own dare Norah, 
and so I stepp’d back again. ‘ Jump 
into the boat, yo mutinous rascal,’ says 
= Sarjant.—* Rascal yourself, (says 
1,) Mr. Sarjant. Do you think his 
honour’d Majesty, God bless him ! 
would refuse me one last embrace from 
the dare crature that I broke the bit 0’ 
gold with ? Arrah be aisey, and paws 
of '? for they began to handle me a- 
gain, your honour. ‘ Let the poor fel- 
low alone, (said the Midship-mite of the 
boat)—let him alone’ to spake to the 
girl.’—* God bless you, young jontle- 
man (says 1) for that same ! May your 
father niver have to sorrow over your 
mother’s son! And so poor Norah 
came tome, but I couldn’t throw my 
arms round her neck now, your honour, 
for the bracelets they clapp’d upon my 
wrists ; but she stoop’d down and got 
between them, and we were folded to 
each other’s hearts. Oh, Sir, 1 feel it 
at this moment, and hope you won't 
think the worse of poor Pat for the rife 
inhis eye. Well, we were obliged to 
part. ‘ Oh, (says she,) Paddy, niver, 
niver forget your country or your No- 
rah !’ and bad luck to me, your hon- 
our if ever I did. And she waved her 
apron till L saw her out of sight, and 
then I could have laid down and died. 
‘ Niver forget your country or your 
Norah,’ were her last words, and_ they 
have iver been engraven on my heart, 
by the same token that Corporal Flan- 
nagan, who had received a “varsity 
edecation, where he was brought up to 
run errands and clane shoes, composed 
the beautifullest song. Ob, your hon- 
our, it would do your heart good to hear 
it. Faith and it’s here ; I’ve got it 
along with the bit of broken gold and a 
lock of my own darling’s hair, all black 
and shining. Oh they ’re a rich treas- 
ure to poor Pat! My hair was like it 
once, but now my head is silvered over 
with the snow of age ; but my heart is 
as warm as iver, and melts with tender- 
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ness spite of the frosts of adversity that 
had so often nipp’d it. Would your 
honour like to read that same, or shal! 
I read it to you? Oh, I can repeat it 
by heart, for sure it 5 always laying 
next to it. 


* Dear land of my fathers ; their glory and pride, 

Who fought for their homes, and in freedom’s cause 
died, 

The hallow’d green turf-mound marks each sacred 
spot, 

And their spirits stil] cry, ‘ Let us ne’er be forgot "’ 

Forget you? Ah never! while Shannon’s stream 
flows, 

And Liberty’s tree on dear Erin’s land grows 

To yield us shilalas to lather our foes, 

Will Paddy forget you—ah never ! 


‘Your lovely green meadows all sparkling with dew, 
Where Norah first met me, how dear to my view ! 
Remembrance now pictures the sweet little cot, 
And I hear her last words, ‘ Let me ne’er be forgot !’ 
Forget you? Ah never! though now far apart, 
Still faithful and honest shali be this poor heart, 
Till life’s latest breath from my lips shall depart, 
Can Paddy forget you ? Ah, never!’ 


“ There, your honour, what do you 
think of that for a composition? Oh 
sure it’s a sublimity, and bates your 
. ¢riticals and your madrigals, your odds 
and your songets, all to nothing. * Will 
Paddy forget you? Ab never!’ But 
to make the long of the short of it, and 
go on with my story, I was sent aboard 
of a tiansport, and next day we sailed 
with the rest for the West Indies ; and 
all the passage out I was drill’d morn- 
ing, noon, and night, till I was as thin 
as a prateedibble—marching and coun- 
termarching between two guns on the 
deck that wern’t more nor six feet 
asunder 3 and what with the sae-sick- 
ness and ‘the drilling, and six upon four,* 
I was almost dish’d by the time we got 
to Jem-ake-he, where they make negurs 
of the poor blacks. Well, many years 
after this, the regiment was ordered to 
the River Plate, and so we landed in 
Maldonado Bay, and took the island of 
Goretta. Oh, your honour, it made my 
heart ache to see the poor souls lie 
bleeding on the ground, and to be oblig- 
ed to stick my bayonet into the breast 
of a fellow-crature! But I thought of 
my ould mother’s adviee, sure—‘ Do 
your duty like a man.’ After this we 

* Six upon four.] When provisions run 


short, six men are placed upon four men’s 
‘allowance, 
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sailed up: to Monte Video; and I shall 
never forget to remember that same, 
when we stormed the breach over a 
scaling ladder of dead bodies, that came 
tumbling down upon us as fast as we 
could get up. By and bye somebody 
fetches me the terriblest poke of the 
sconce! it made the light dance in my 
eyes like sparks froma sky rocket; 
and who should it be but my ould 
friend Sarjant Linstock, sure, as dead 
as ared-herring, your honour. “ Long 
life to you, jewel, (says I,) for taking 
yourself out of the way so dacently !” 
but my heart smote me as soon as I 
had said it. Shame to you, Paddy, 
(thought I,) to rejoice in the downfall 
of any man; you don’t know how soon 
it may be your own turn ; and it struck 
me all of a heap, so I stood stock still. 
‘On, on, my brave fellows!’ roared 
somebody in the rear, giving me a prick 
in the netherlands with a bayonet; it 
made me jump like a billy-goat, and so 
I rushed on, headed by our brave Cap- 
tain, and we entered the town. Well, 
there was a comical fellow of the name 
of Taylor (he was a sailor command- 
ing a little brig) advanced with us, 
having a bag of union-jacks over his 
shoulder to hoist upon the batteries. 
When we got into the great square, 
ould Elio, the Governor, stood ready 
to receive us 3; so we charged, and Tay- 
lor, running on, knock’d him down with 
the pack of jacks; and after that, oh 
‘twas all dickey with ’em. ‘ Arrah, 
Paddy, what booty have you got ? 
says Corporal Blacketer. “ Sorrow 
the scurragh,” says I. ‘Och hone to 
your heart, look here!’ says he ; and 
so, your honour, he turns round upon 
his back, and puts his hand into his 
haversack, and pulls out a little silver 
image that I knew at first glance was 
St. Peter. “Oh you tief o’ the world, 
(says I,) what, rob a church !” —< No, 
no, (says the corporal,) I had him from 
an honest priest to redeem his corpus 
any-mule-he from danger. And see 


here (opening his cartouch-box, and 
showing him another) and here (tap- 

ping his knapsack that bulk’d out) — 
see here, I’ve got all the saints in the 
Calendar dacently buckled up—faith, 
here’s enough to make an Almanack !’ 
But what plaised me most was the good 
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cheer we met with after our long voy- 
age. Tll engage we wasn’t long get- 
ting the camp-kettles to work. Oh 
there was beef and mutton for picking 
up, and turkeys and chickens enough 
to stock all the uphoulsterers in the 
United Kingdom. Oh, your honour, 
didn’t we live like fighting cocks, sure ! 
Faith, but there’s ration-time, and so I 
must bid you good day. I hope no of- 
fence, but I should be proud to do my- 
self the honour of your acquaintance, so 
I would ; and if you could make it con- 
vanient to give poor Pata call now and 
then, arrah *twould cause joy to dance 
in his heart, and pleasure would stretch 
out the wrinkles in his wither’d counte- 


nance. Long life to your honour, and 
may God bless you !” 

The veteran rose from his seat, gave 
his hand a military flourish to his hat, 
drew himself up to his extreme height,” 
and march’d off, in ordinary time, to 
dinner. Being an old trooper myself, 
with all its prejudices and _partialities, 
Ihave taken the liberty, Mr. Editor, 
to send you the above Sketch from life, 
knowing the satisfaction you find in 
contemplating a picture of originality. 
Should it be deem’d worthy of inser- 
tion in the Literary Gazette, it will be 
an inducement to send occasionally one 
or two from the same source. Believe 
me most respectfully yours, 

Corne.ivus Burrsticx. 





(Lit. Gaz.) 


THE GRACES, OR LITERARY SOUVENIR FOR 1824. 
To be continued annually. 


ry SHs volume, which is dedicated to 
the accomplished Lady Leicester, 
contains a great variety of attractive 
matter : Poetry in all popular styles, 
sentimental, martial, and dramatic, for 
the lovers of verse ; Tales, for the ro- 
mantic ; Bon-mots, from and for diners- 
out of the first reputation; and an 
Obituary, containing brief memoirs of 
the most brilliant and distinguished per- 
sons who have died during the year, “to 
40-5 a moral and adorn a tale” for the 
rilliant and distinguished among their 
survivors! If all this. were done, it 
must obviously form a highly amusing 
and interesting volume ; and its present 
place in our columns may be taken for 
Satisfactory evidence of our opinion. 
We have taken the following extracts 
merely with a view to the convenience 
of our columns in the selection ; more 
or less favourable was not in the ques- 
tion. Brevity of extract in a publica- 
tion which, like ours, labours to embrace 
all the prominent passing topics of the 
literary day, is an essential. Those 
who look for more must look to the 
volume. The preface is headed by a 
little Poem, half dedicatory, half. de- 
scriptive,which we first quote ; of course 
we must not allow ourselves to do more 
than allude to the name of the charm- 
ing Lady at whose feet it is laid. But 


if taste in every pursuit that can embel- 
lish the female character, and the pos- 
session of every virtue that can give it 
personal dignity and honour, may point 
out an individual, there could be found 
no fitter object for the respect and hom- 
age of public ability. ‘The mention of 
Sir John Leicester’s name in the Dedi- 
cation was due to one of the most mu- 
nificent protectors of British Art that 
has appeared in the age. . 


THE GRACES. 


Simplici myrto nihil allabores 
Scdulas cure. Hor. 


T lay upon a bank with harebells strown ; 

For now the ruddy Sun was growing pale ; 

And here and there a star was glittering lone, 

And rich with odours from the blossomed vale 

Came slowly as a sigh the evening gale. 

Then all was hush’d,—but where with folded wing 

Above me cooed the turtle-dove her tale, 

And, thro’ the grass, a little bubbling spring 
Woo’d gentle Summer-sleep with its low murmuring. 


But whether that sweet spot was haunted ground, 

Or that the world-sick fancy loves to stray 

Thro’ regions on our weary Earth unfound ; 

No sooner sleep upon my. eyelids lay, 

Than seemed to light the East a lovelier day ; 

And, lo ! upon the dappled clouds afar 

Came winged and rose-wreathed forms, that with 

fond play 

Danced reund and round a slow-descending car, 

From which a radiance shone, ricber than Sun or Star. 
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And from it stooped upon the flowery bank 

Three shapes of beauty ; yet they wore no plume, 
In reverent worship at their feet I sank : 

“We come,” said they, and Echo said, “We come,” 
In sounds that o’er me hovered like perfume, 
“We come, The Graces three ! to teach the spell, 
That makes sweet woman fovelier than her bloom.” 
Then rose a heavenly chant of voice and shell : 


“ Let Wit and Wisdom with her sovereign beauty 
dwell /” 


Every Month has a poetical descrip- 
tion. We shall exemplify them by 


OCTOBER. 


Then came October, full of merry glee, 

For yet his nowle was totty of the muste, 

Which he was treading in the wine vat’s sea. 
Spenser. 


THERE are vapours on the sky, 
When the day-break opes its eye ; 
There are vapours round the sun, 
Ere the hastening day is done ; 
Yet, October, pale and sere, 

Thou to me of all the year, 

Now declining to its rest, 

Art the loveliest, sweetest, best ; 
To the spirit’s musing holy, 
Gentle month of melancholy. 


By thy noontide let me rove 
Deep within some ancient grove ; 
Where the forky branches spread 
Like a cloister, over-head, 

In the breeze’s rustling play, 
Downwards let a dubious day 

On the beds of foliage, strown 

As the rich-discoloured stone 

Of some old cathedral aisle ; 
When upon the giant pile, 

Once the glory of the land, 

Time and storm have stained their brand, 
And from floor to fretted roof, 
Like a bending cloud aloof, 
Every passing year doth lay 
Emblems of sublime decay. 


Then, with often pausing feet, 

Let me find some mossy seat, 
Where upon th’ emerging eye 
Bursts the pomp of earth and sky, 
Heaven its sunset splendour dyed, 
Valleys distant, dim, and wide ; 
Streams that thro’ their verdure break 
Like a winding silver snake ; 

Bays, upon whose azure breast 
Seem the ships in light to rest ; 
While come central mountain brow, 
Flaming in the western glow, 

Down whose side th’ autumnal wood 
Sweeps a gold and crimson flood, 
In its ancient majesty 

Soars, a pillar of the sky ! 


What to this are palaces, 
Where the heart is ill at ease ? 
Is not in this murmuring rill, 
Trickling from its basin chill, 
to this solemn whispering wind, 
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Deeper medicine to the mind,— 
In this lonely twilight wood, 
Lovelier leisure to be good,— 
Than ever wounded spirit found 
In the world’s distracted round ? 


There is also a prose description ; for 
instance, “ May. 

“May is proverbially the loveliest 
month in the year. - - - 

“ Tt was called by the Saxons Tri 
Miichi, from the rude but pastoral ob- 
servation of the increase of milk from 
the springing grass. 


“ Flower Garden Calendar. 

“In this month an enemy scarcely 
less formidable than the inclemency of 
the skies requires all the vigilance of 
the flower-gardener. Insects of almost 
every species, that had lain torpid dur- 
ing the winter, now come out in full ap- 
petite, and with the most extraordinary 
and subtle means for its indulgence. It 
is not the least advantage of Gardening, 
that it compels the “mind to some 
knowledge of Nature—a knowledge 
which, rightly followed, leads the hu- 
man spirit up with reverence and hom- 
age before the great Author of all wis- 
dom, fitness, and beauty. 

“ The mechanism of the insect 
world, repulsive as its general aspects 
are, abounds in proof of an invention, 
an exact application of the means to 
the end, a variety of powers, functions, 
and faculties, altogether beyond the art, 
or even the imagination of man. « The 
deeper we penetrate into the inquiry, 
the more singular, delicate, and aston- 
ishing seems the work of this minute 
creation. ‘The most powerful micro- 
scopes only show us, that beyond the 
smallest species that we can investi- 
gate, there is something smaller still ; 
that life, thought, the power of satisfy- 
ing their wants, of providing for their 
security, of passing through space with 
a comparative swiftness of foot, or 
wing, to which the most rapid speed of 
the higher animals is slow, and from 
time to time a lavish and oriental splen- 
dour of ornament and colour, to which 
gold and gems are pale, are to be found 
in creatures that almost elude vision. It 
is trot improbable that this descending 
creation may have as many degrees as 
the ascent of man to the most glorious 
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spirit that ministers before the throne 
in Heaven; that there may be crea- 
tures to whom a leaf is a world, or a 
drop of water an ocean. Human ima- 
gination is confounded by such concep- 
tions ;* but they may be truths to our 
powers cleared in a nobler state of ex- 
istence, and they may be among the 
direct motives of the intellect risen from 
the grave, to offer the eternal honour of 
its reason and its heart to Him who 
has filled the heights and depths of the 
universe with wonder and beauty with- 
out end.” --- 

The Deipnosophist is the title of the 
facetia department. 


“¢The Continental Governments 
could not go on without a Secret Po- 
lice,’ said one of the foreign Corps Di- 
plomatique. *¢ I doubt it as a maxim,’ 
replied an illustrious personage. ‘A 
Secret Police may have some conven- 
iences to a weak ministry, but it is an 
incumbrance to an intelligent one. A 
system of espionage is an acknowledg- 
ment of public incapacity; Who but 
the blind walk by the ear ?’ 


“ The prince de attempts to 
reconcile two things which were never 
reconciled since the beginning of time 
—popularity and parsimony. At his 
last féte, half the wines were sour.’ 
‘What !’ said » ‘ does he expect to 
make his way through the world, like 
Hannibal, by vinegar 2?’ 


“¢ The French Revolution produced 
some undoubted advantages to the peo- 
co ‘Yes; but they paid rather too 

igh for them,’ said an illustrious per- 
sonage. ‘The crew warmed their fin- 
gers by blowing up the magazine.’ 








“ At one of Napoleon’s last superb 
levees, Carnot observed, ‘ The miseries 
of France exist only in the mouths of 
faction. A splendid court makes a 
splendid nation.’ ‘Perhaps so,’ re- 
joined , the Minister; ‘ when the 
top and bottom of the hour-glass can be 
full at the same time.’ 


“ The rumours relative to the late 
Queen of Holland’s conduct are known. 
Napoleon at length grew weary of her 
solicitations for territory. ‘ How many 
provinces will this woman want for her 
children ?? said Napoleon, to the most 





distinguished of his ministers. ‘ As 
many as your Majesty pleases.’ ‘ But 


‘how many children does she intend to 


have ?? ‘As many as your Majesty 
pleases,’ was the answer. 


“ On the accession of the Fox Min- 
istry in 1806, Doctor a physician, 
applied to the new Chancellor for his 
patronage, ‘ My dear Sir,’ said the 
Chancellor, ‘ your profession puts it out 
of my power to assist you. I cannot 
make patients for you. Will you try 
the Church ?? The Church was tried, 
and the Doctor was inducted into a val- 
uable Kentish living. On this story’s 
being told, ‘Why,’ said J , the 
barrister, ‘the change after all was not 
extreme; he only left the Mortar for 
the Canon.’ 


“ In a conversation on the merits of 
the successive Ministers during the late 
war, it was observed in dispraise of 
Pitt, that ‘ he suffered no man of talents 
in the cabinet, while some of his succes- 
sors adopted a more liberal system.’ 
‘Sir,’ said Sir P. Francis, in his pecu- 
liar style, ‘ I owed the living man no 
love—but I will not trample on any 
man in his coffin. Pitt could fear no 
antagonist, and therefore could want 
no auxiliary. Jackalls prey in packs ; 
but who ever heard of a hunting party 
of lions !” ; 

“ The rage for continental travelling 
was the topic. ‘ Lord A.— Lerd B., 
with acrowd of other Nobles, are going 
to Greece,’ said Lady D., known for 
Italian literature. ‘ Aye,’ said J. the 
barrister, ‘it isto verify the Seri 
phrase, to the Greeks foolishness.’ 

“ So Regnault de St. Angely is gone: 
of what did he die?’ said » meet- 
ing one of the Chamber of Peers. ‘ Of 
a fever on the brain,’ was the answer. 
‘ Impossible ! there was no foundation 
for the report,’ rejoined . . 

“ Time is the great teacher, after all. 
There’s the D— of M—, after all his 
dashing, turned a pattern of domestic 
virtues, and all that sort of thing,’ said 
Lady J—. ‘He is, I am told, grown 
as abstemious as a hermit.’ ‘Likely 
enough,’ replied C—, ‘ the man ma 
fairly be presumed to have done wit 
his dinner, who sends away his 
plate.” 
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In various parts 


duced. We give some examples : 


SONG. 


Flower of Beauty! in thy halls 
All is pomp and pleasure now ; 
Music echoes round thy walls, 
Jewelled Nobles round thee bow ; 
Yet the one who dies for thee, 
Wanders on the lonely sea! 


Come, sweet lute! and bid the wind 
Whisper in my Lady’s ear, 
How her image was enshrined 
In my bosom’s hope and fear. 
So, her stately breast may prove 
Some sad memory of thy love ! 


Yet, he blush’d! my Lady’s cheek 
Ne’er shall lose the rose for me ; 
Heavy heart! in silence break, 
Rather than her sorrow see. 
Rather pine in cold disdain, 
Than be happy—in her pain. 


Princes for thy beauty sighed, 
But I scorn’d with them to sigh ; 
True love has a lion’s pride, 

It can only love,—and die ! 


sweet miscella- 
neous poetry of a high order is intro- 


Original Poetry—Capt. Cruise’s Travels in New-Zealand. 


Lady sweet! thy struggling slave 
Finds his freedom in the grave.” 


THE PARTING. 


Farewell ! I’ve broke my chain at last, 
My boat is ling’ring on the shore ; 

The bitterness of death is past, 

Nor love, nor scorn, shall wring me more. 
I loved, how deeply loved, —oh, Heaven ! 
To thee, to thee the pang is known : 
Proud woman, be thy crime forgiven ; 
Mine be the shame, the grief alone. 


The madd'ning hour when first we met, 
The glance, the smile, the vow you gave— 
The last wild moment, haunt me yet; 

I feel they'll haunt me to my grave. 

Down, wayward heart, no longer heave : 
Thou idle tear, no longer flow ; 

And may that Heaven she dared deceive, 
Forgive, as I forgive her now. 


Too lovely—Oh, too loved, farewell ! 
Though parting rends my bosom’s strings, 
This hour we part :—the grave shall tell 
The thought that tomy spirit clings. 
Thou pain, abore all other pain ! 

Thoa joy, all other joys above ! 

Again, again, I feel thy chain, 

And die thy slave and martyr,— Love! 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 
| (Lit. Gaz.) 
JOURNAL OF A TEN MONTHS’ RESIDENCE IN NEW-ZEALAND. 


BY RICHARD A. CRUISE, ESQ. 


HE strange matters disclosed in 
our first praper on this entertain- 
ing volume having excited much atten- 
tion, we enter the more willingly on 
the easier task of finishing our devoirs 
towards it. Among the customs of 
New Zealanders, that of the women 
cutting their flesh with shells, on the 
death of one of their tribe, is common 
to many savage nations ; that, of every 
man who has a musket firing it imme- 
diately, as a salute to the departed spi- 
rit, is more peculiar to this island. In 
five minutes the slashing of the one and 
the shooting of the other, and the occa- 
sion of both, are forgotten in romps 
and merriment. The following are al- 
so curious habits. 


“The belief in the re-appearance of the 
dead is universal among the New Zealan- 
ders: they fancy they hear their deceased 
relatives speaking to them, when the wind 
is high; whenever they pass the place 


where a man has beea murdered, it is cus- 
tomary for each person to throw a stone 
upon it; and the same practice is observed 


CONCLUDED. 


by ali those who visit a cavern at the North 
Cape, through which the spirits of depart- 
ed men are supposed to pass on their way 
to a future world. 

“ In alluding to their superstitions, it may 
not be irrelavent to observe, that they as- 
cribe the most fatad consequences to the act 
of eating in their houses. 

‘“* 4 daughter of King George being very 
ill, food was occasionally carried to her 
from the ship; and her parents were urg- 
ed on no account to permit her to expose 
herself to the open air ; but the injunction 
could not be complied with; and in the 
most inclement weather she was obliged to 
abandon her hut whenever she had occa- 
sion to eat. 

‘“Consequences no less calamitous are 
supposed to await those who enter a house 
where any article of animal food is sus- 
pended over their heads. A dead pigeon, 
or a piece of pork hung from the roof, was 
a better protection from molestation than a 
sentinel; and latterly this practice has 
béen followed by our people, who lived on 
shore, with great success, whenever they 
wished to be free from the intrusion of the 
natives. - - - 

“« The custom of preserving heads is uni- 
versal among these islanders. ‘They bring 
them back from their wars, in the first in- 
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stance, as a trophy, and, in the event of 
peace, to restoré them to the party from 
whom they had taken them: an inter- 
change of heads being a common article 
in theit treaties of reconciliation. They 
now barter thein to the Europeans for a 
trifle.” 


Of the good effects produced by the 
Christian labours of the missionaries, 
we regret to observe the accounts are 
not very favourable. “ The natives 
(says Captain C.) knowing too well 
that the missionaries are in their pow- 
er, commit extensive depredations up- 
on them, not anfrequently aggravating 
their extortions by acts of gross insult ; 
indeed we always found the tribes 
among whom our countrymen lived, 
more troublesome than these whom we 
met with elsewhere. - - - 


“In visiting the missionary settlement at 
Tippoona, we learned that a very shocking 
murder had been committed there during 
our absence at Shukehanga. A female 
slave belonging to one of the chiefs, whom 
he had ill-treated, was said, in the bitter- 
ness of her heart, to have cursed him, a 
crime in that race never forgiven ; and, as 
she was standing on the heach opposite to 
the settlers’ houses, he walked up to her, 
and with one blow of his meareé (or club) 
Jaid her dead at his feet. There is a pool 
of fresh water close to the house of Mr. 
King, a missionary, to which the body was 
immediately carried. The entrails were 
taken out, it was divided into quarters , and 
washed perfectly clean. The chief then 
threw it into a canoe, and, with some of his 
tribe, crossed over to a neighbouring island 
to devour it. This horrible act was perpe- 
trated in the presence of some of the mis- 
sionaries.” 


The Shukehanga here alluded to, 
had not been before visited by Euro- 
peans A priest of this part of the 
country affords a tolerable sample of 
the native character. 


“The day after we arrived, one of the 
natives whom we had brought round from 
the Bay of Islands announced his intention 
of leaving us. This maa called himself the 
priest and the pilot of the Shukehanga, and 
was supposed by his tribe to have power 
over the winds and the waves; an influ- 
ence, which, when he was asked to exert 
during the late gale, he declined, by say- 
ing, that ‘he could not do so in the Drom- 
edary, but that if he were in his own ca- 
noe, at his word, the storm would instantly 
abate.” 

“ During his stay in the ship there cer- 
tainly was nothing of a very sacred char- 
acter about him ; he was by far the wildest 
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of his companions, and, unfortunately, on 
the morning fixed for his departure, a sol- 
dier having missed his jacket, there was so 
great asuspicion of the pilot’s honesty, 
that the centinel at the gangway took the 
liberty of lifting up his mat, as he prepared 
to go down the side, and discovered the 
stolen property under it. The jacket was 
of course taken from him ; and as the only 
excuse he had to offer for his misconduct 
was, that he had lost a shirt that had been 
given tohim, and that he considered him- 
self authorised to get remuneration in any 
way he could, he was dismissed without 
those presents which were given to the 
others.” 


One of the chiefs adopted a novel 
fashion of measuring the ship. 


*“ He was in his war canoe, paddled by 
thirty men, and attended by another canoe, 
carrying nearly the same number of his 
tribe. He alone came up the side ; and, 
after gazing about for some time, proceed- 
ed to measure the ship from stem to stern. 
This he effected by prostrating himself upon 
the deck, and marking upon it the distance 
between his feet and the extreme ends of 
his hands, which he extended as far beyond 
his head as he could, counting at the same 
time the number of prostrations he had 
made. When he had got the length, he as- 
certained in the same way the breadth of 
the vessel, and announced it from the poop 
to his astonished followers, who sat in their 
canoes, and patiently waited the return of 
their chief.” 


Tattooing, as those who have seen 
the baked heads in London know, is 
carried to great perfection in New 
Zealand. Our author had an opportu- 
nity of seeing it performed on a young 
native: the operation is styled the 
amoco,* and is thus described. 


‘He lay upon his back, with his head 
resting upon the knees of the operator, who 
sat upon the ground, and for whose guid- 
ance the iutended form of the Amoco had 
been previously traced in black lines upon 
the patient’s face. ‘she poiat of the tattoo- 
ing chisel was about half a quarter of aa 
inch wide ; it was made of the wing-bone 
of an albatross, and fastened in a trans- 
verse wooden handle. Before each incision 
the instrument was dipped in a calabash of 
charcoal and water, and then laid on the 
part, and lightly struck with a bit of stick 
not larger than a common pencil. As the 
lines of the amoco became more contract- 
ed, a narrower instrument was used. 





‘“¢* Some peculiarity in the figure of the 
amoco distinguishes the members of every 
tribe; and a gentleman of the Dromedary, 
who had a coat of arms engraved upon his 
seal, was often asked if it was the amoce of 
his tribe.” 
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Though the blood gushed out at every 
puncture, the patient bore the operation 
with perfect composure ; and whatever the 
pain might have been at the time, the in- 
flammation that followed and continued for 
many days was quite frightful. - - - 

‘The New Zealanders exhibit as much 
variety in features as the Europeans ; there 
is little national character in their counte- 
nances, which, before they come to the age 
for being tattooed, may be called regular 
and pleasing; at least, several of them 
whom we saw before they had undergone 
that operation were very handsome.” 


When the Dromedary struck on a 
rock, a native described the ship as 


Hunting in Southern India. 


“lying down, und very sick ;” and 
the murderer, George, “ when passing. 
by the wreck of the Boyd with some of 
the officers of the Dromedary, pointed 
at it, and remarked to them in his 
broken English, ‘ That’s my ship ;’ 
‘she is very sorry ;’ ‘she is crying ;? 
but in no instance did he express any 
compunction for the horrible crime of 
which he had been guilty.” 

That such savages, from the chiefs 
to the lowest of the tribe, surrendered 
their women to the sailors indiscrimi- 
nately, is not surprising. 





—_ 





(Lit. Gaz.) 


TOUR IN INDIA, EGYPT, AND PALESTINE 


BY A FIELD OFFICER.” 


A T Nunjengode we have a curious 
account of the hunting with ti- 


gers : 

“The employing of the cheetat in the 
chace of the antelope. There were three 
of these cheetas lying down, each in a 
country cart, called a hackery ; they were 
tied with a_ slip-knot, and hood-winked. 
When within about a hundred yards of a 
herd of antelopes, which he approaches 
with great caution, the sheekaree, or hunts- 
man, takes the hood off from one cheeta, 
{and occasionally from two,) turns his 
head towards the game, and loosens the 
slip-knot: the animal instantly springs 
from the hackery, and makes towards the 
herd pf antelopes, taking advantage of eve- 
ry bush between them which can for a mo- 
ment conceal his approach, and invariably 


singling out the old buck as the object of 


his attack. If the cheeta can approach un- 
discovered sufficiently near to spring on his 
prey, he strikes it down with the force and 
ferocity of the tiger ; but if, as is generally 
the case, the antelope discovers him at a 
little distance, he darts off with all the 
speed which an agony of terror can inspire, 
and the cheeta after him: but should the 
latter not overtake him in the first two or 
three hundred yards, he usually stops short, 
retreats to some neighbouring bush to con- 
ceal himself, and is then in so sulky a hu- 
mour, that it requires caution for his keep- 
er in approaching him to put on his hood, 
and reconduct him to the hackery. If the 
chace is successful (and we had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing both cases,) the cheeta 
siezes the poor antelope in his mouth, 
throws his fore paws round him, and there 
remains sucking his blood, until the keeper 





* Concluded from p. 322. 
+t A species of ounce, resembling a small 


tiger. 


or huntsman comes up; who in order to 
rescue the prey from his grasp, dips a piece 
of raw flesh im its blood, places it ina 
wooden bow! with a handle, and offers it to 
the cheeta: while he is engaged in devour- 
ing this, a rope is fastened round his neck, 
and the prey gradually remeved from his 
sight, until he can be again hood-winked, 
and replaced in his hackery.”’ 


The hunter was himself soon after 
almost hunted. 


** Just before arriving at the barrier of 
Coorg country, near Seedaseer, the scene 
of the attack made by Tippoo on the Bom- 
bay army, I believe in 1799, my palankeen 
was suddenly and hastily set down by the 
bearers belonging to the Mysoor Rajah, 
who cried out, ‘ hathee, hathee,’* and then 
all took to their heels. I jumped out, and 
went a few paces forward, accompanied by 
a Peon,t the only native who stood his 
ground, and we saw a wild elephant in the 
jungle, close to the road side, and not 
twenty yards from us. The Peon instantly 
screeched and cried out in a manaer which 
frightened him ; and the bearers joining in 
a most discordant chorus from a distance, 
he walked slowly away, cracking and rust- 
ling through the underwood as he went : 
had he once entered the road and seen us, 
it is probable not one of us would have liv- 
ed to tell the tale: but a merciful Provi- 


dence watched over us.” 


A visit to the Coorg Rajah introdu- 
ces us to a striking character. The au- 
thor says, 


‘It was dark when! arrived; but the 
glare of numerous flambeaux discovered @ 
long regularly built house, with a colonnade 


— 





* An elephant. 
+t A native police soldier. 
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supported on steps, which I ascended, 
while, to do me honour, one miserable vio- 
lin was screaming ‘ God save the King.’ I 
found his Highness and the heir apparent 
walking backwards and forwards in the 
colonnade, and was received by them with 
with politeness. His Highness Maharajah 
Ling Rejender Wadeer, (such is his name 
and title,) is about five feet three in height, 
with a mean and most assassin-like coun- 
tenance, which, as 1 am credibly informed, 
tells no lies: his person denotes strength 
and considerable activity. His dress con- 
sisted of a sort of blue domino, with a cape 
reaching to the point of his shoulder ; em- 
broidered slippers, without stockings ; aod 
on his head a black scull-cap, surmounted 
with a black woollen crest, in imitation of 
the bear-skin on our horse artillery hel- 
mets, and edged with narrow golden tinsel. 
Over his neck was a double row of ordina- 
ry pearls, sustaining a splendid ornament 
composed of four of the largest sized ru- 
bies. The Rajah then ordered his son to 
accompany me to the stables of the wild 
beasts, horses, &c. We found numerous 
torch-bearers waiting for us ; and, on step- 
ping out from the palace into the court be- 
fore it, a large royal tiger was shown in a 
double leash of thick ropes and chains, 
each shank held by abeut twenty men. He 
snarled at us, showed two formidable rows 
of teeth, and gave one howl, such as would 
have chilled a man’s life's blood had he 
heard it alone ina forest; nor would it 
have been prudent even here to venture 
very near him, for he was of the largest 
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size,and apparently of tremendous strength. 
We proceeded next to the stables, and saw 
the horses: there were among them an 
English one of high blood, but old: a good 
Arab; a beautiful Pegu wild pony; and 
one or two horses of an indifferent native 
breed. Inthe next stable was a lioness ; 
and further on some noble specimens of 
bison ; one of which was the handsomest 
animal of his kind I ever saw ; he was of 
an enormous size, with a broad prominent 
forehead, and a large bushy tuft, in the 
form of a coronet, between his horns; he 
was so tame as to allow of my stroking his 
face, though [ thought it advisable to keep 
a strict watch on his eye, as the prince 
royal showed manifest signs of uneasiness 
in approaching near him. I was much 
amused during his nocturnal walk, in ob- 
serving that, whether I went fast or slow, 
the prince prolonged or diminished his 
strides, so as always to keep about a foot’s 
distance in front of me, ia conformity, I 
should suppose, to their court etiquette ; 
and he always kept his head immoveably 
stiff, not turning it round even when he ad- 
dressed me ; his body leaning rather back, 
with his hands and arms, as he walked, in 
an alternate swing. We returned to the 
palace in about half av hour; and after 
another half-hour’s desultory conversation, 
in which the Rajah assured me he had dur- 
ings his life shot two hundred and fifty tigers 
with his own hand, I rose to take my leave, 
without much regret, and returned to the 
English bungalow, escorted as before.’* 





(Mon. Mag.) 
THE STAFFORDSHIRE POTTERIES. 


(The following description of a district,—which, though of first-rate commercial im 


ance, has hith- 


erto been slightly noticed by topographers,—forms one of a series of Letters, addressed to a friend, 
during a tour through the midland counties, in the summer of 1823} 


UITTING Litchfield, about the 
middle of July, we pursued our 
journey towards the northern extremity 
of Staffordshire, through some of the 


most luxuriant scenery I ever beheld. 
I have been rather concise in my des- 
cription of the ancient city we left be- 
hind; because I know that the theme 


* The Jews are a singular race. “The Black Jews are supposed to be the descendants of proselytes made 
to Judaism on the first settlement of the white Jews in the country ; but nothing certain seems to be known 


concerning them : they still exist in large numbers along the Malabar coast. 


From the ruins of the Syna- 


gogue, we returned to the Church ; and there, while Mr. Fenn was speaking to the Syrians, I had a 
and interesting conversation with Moses, in the Portugueze language, of which, fortunately, he unde 








a little. The sum of what he told me was, that the Jews, those at least who bad studied the Sacred Wri- 
tings, all agreed, that the 53d chapter of Isaiah related te the Messiah ; that the accounts given of Jesus of 
Nazareth exactly correspond with the description given of him given therein ; but that there is one material 
point, in which he fails ; which is, that having publicly declared that He came to fulfil the law of Moses, He 
nevertheless, permitted his followers to dispense with the rite of circumcision, and to change the day of the 
Sabbath ;—acts which positively violated the law of Moses ; and such, therefore, as the true Messiah would 
never have allowed. This was, he said, the common opinion of the Jews ; but he admitted that, for his own 
part, the undeniable conformity of Jesus to the predicted Messiah, the long and dreadful dispersion and suf- 


terings of the Jews, and the present returning kindness of the nations towards them, in seeming rmity 
all combined to throw his mind intoan inde- 


with the time pointed out in the hecies of the 1260 days ; 
o 4 lieved—but then the unaccountable change of the most holy Sabbath- 


scribable state of ferment. He almost be 
day! He allowed the total confusion of tribes, so that, if Messiah were yet to come, He could not be known 


to be of the tribe of Judah, unless by a miracle. Still, he thought, God would perhaps vouchsafe a miracle 
to restore the identity of families and tribes ; and that this was a general belief among his brethren. He 


says he has read the New Testament with attention, and thinks it a most excellent work : but if its accounts 
witnesses of the miracles therein related, 


had been true, how was it possible that so many Israelites, livin ‘ 

could yet refuse to believe, and even punish the supposed Messiah with death ? I have purposely 

from recapitulating the arguments usually yed against what Moses Azarpbati advanced, as they are 
ce, who has at all studied the grounds of his own belief :. 


well known to every Christian of common i 
but T thought it might not be uninteresting to know from the fountain head, what the Jews think and 


gay for themselves ; and Moses is really a fair specimen of the most liberal among them.” 
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would harmonize but indifferently with 
your reprobate democratical principles, 
and that dissertations upon its antiquity, 
the beauty of its cathedral, and the 
proverbial loyalty of its inhabitants, 
would be but frigidly perused by one 
who has little reverence for episcopacy, 
inclines strongly to the anti-monarchical 
principle, and deems all antiquarian re- 
searches mere foolery, when set in com- 
petition with enquiries into the princi- 
ples of steam-engines, gas-works, and 
iron-bridges, I pass, therefore, at once, 
to a more congenial topic, viz. the pot- 
teries of Staffordshire, which present 
to the scientific observer an infinite va- 
riety of his favourite objects of con- 
templation. 

After passing a delightful morning 
in strolling over the beautiful domain of 
Trentham, which art and nature have 
combined their efforts to adorn, I pro- 
ceeded on foot to pay a visit to the pot- 
teries, at a few miles distance. ‘The 
appearance of this seat of industry, 
viewed from the neighbouring eminen- 
ces, is so extremely striking, that 1 
scarcely feel able to describe it, but By- 
ron shall do it for me,— 


“Tis a most living landscape ; midst the wave 

Of woods and corn fields, stand the abodes of man, 
Scatter’d at intervals, and clouds of smoke 

Arising from ten thousand roofs.” 


Your eye embraces at one view a vari- 
ety of large towns, villages, and manu- 
factories, situated in a fertile plain, and 
spreading far away into the distance, to 
the extent of ten or twelve miles, sur- 
mounted by a canopy of smoke so 
dense, that the lurid cloud which 
eternally overhangs the metropolis, 
seems, in comparison, but a rarefied va- 
pour. You must not, however, 
ine, when I speak of their extending 
ten or twelve miles, that the whole space 
is closely built over; on the contrary, 
it is occupied by several distinct towns, 
though the roads of communication 
between them, sprinkled more or less 
thickly with habitations and manufacto- 
ries, form in every direction connecting 
links, and render them in fact but one 
community. ‘The first of these you ar- 
rive at, journeying northwards, is called 
Lane End, the road from which leads 
directly through the heart of the other 





imag- 
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pottery-towns, the principal of which 
are Lane Delft, Fenton, Stoke-upon- 
Trent, Cobridge, Etruria, Shelton, Han- 
ley, and Burslem; terminating north- 
wards at a place called Green Lane, 
on the borders of Cheshire. In the 
surrounding country they are spoken of 
collectively, by the general appellation 
of The Pottery. 

On entering these towns, the first 
peculiarity that arrests the stranger's 
attention is the irregular and straggling 
style in which they are built; for, hav- 
ing most of them sprung up from small 
beginnings into their present magnitude, 
in less than half a century, the additions 
have been made from time to time just 
as necessity demanded, but without any 
determinate plan, or the slightest regard 
to appearance and orderly arrangement. 
The result has been the strangest con- 
fusion that ’tis possible to conceive. 
Milton’s line, 


“ Wild, without rule or art,” 


was never before half so happily illus- 
trated. The contrasts of meanness and 
magnificence which meet the view are 
equally striking; the humble hut of 
the artisan stands in immediate contact 
with the palace of his employer, and 
splendid mansions rear their heads 
amid the sulphureous fumes and vapours 
of the reeking pot works. Every thing, 
in short, announces that appearances 
are here quite a secondary considera- 
tion when opposed to utility, and that 
the genius of industry alone presides: 

taste and elegance in the building are 
therefore but little cherished at present. 
In many other respects, the aspect of 
the pottery-towns is equally singular, 
and strikingly proclaims their recent 
origin. You pass, in two minutes, from 
a crowded street into a meadow ora 
corn-field ; and, amidst shops and fac- 
tories, you continually stumble upon 
what was not long since a farm-house, 
and which yet retains somewhat of its 
rural, cottage-like character, wholly dis- 
tinct from that of the mercantile edifi- 
ces which have sprung up around it. 
Figure to yourself a tract of country, 
the surface of which, cut, scarred, burnt, 

and ploughed up in every directign, 
displays a heterogeneous mass of Hov- 
els and palaces, farm-houses and facto- 
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ries, chapels and churches, canals and 
coalpits, cornfields and_ brick-fields, 
gardens and furnaces, jumbled together 
in “most admired disorder,” and you 
will have a pretty correct idea of the 
Staffordshire potteries. Then pervade 
the space your fancy has thus pictured, 
with a suffocating smoke, vomited forth 
incessantly from innumerable fires, and 
the thing will be complete. The peo- 
ple, however, who pass their lives amid 
this dingy atmosphere, this “ palpable 
obscure,” this worse than Egyptian 
darkness, seem to experience no incon- 
venience from it; and, in fact, to be 
scarcely sensible of the existence of the 
evil. One of them asked me, with 
most amusing simplicity, “ whether Lon- 
don was not a terrible smoky place to 
live in!” The inhabitants, neverthe- 
less, I repeat, though certainly not bles- 
sed with the rosy cheeks we generally 
see in country-folks, appear to enjoy 
good health, with the exception of the 
colliers, and a few pallid mortals em- 
ployed in the preparation of certain 
deleterious articles made use of in the 
manufacture of pottery. 

The population of this vast bee-hive, 
with that of the contiguous town, New- 
castle-under-Lyme, exceeds 60,000 
souls, and is constantly increasing. 


The proportion of those who are 
connected with trade and manufactures, 
of course, preponderates greatly over 
the other classes. In Burslem, which 
contains 2087 families, sixty only are 
described as employed in agriculture ; 
and in Hanley, which contains 1157 
families, only three! 

You will, of course, expect me to say 
a few words upon the manners, customs, 
and tone of thinking, of the neighbour- 
hood ; and I will therefore endeavour 
to gratify you. Of the political opin- 
ions of the people in general I scarcely 
feel qualified to offer a decided opinion, 
though I believe, as in most other pla- 
ces, the majority of the rich are of the 
Tory party, and the whole of the low- 
er classes of the liberal or radical. 
With regard to religious matters I can 
speak more confidently, for sectarianism 
has certainly made thie her chosen seat ; 
I suspect I speak greatly within com- 
pass, when I assert, that two-thirds of 
the population are dissenters. of one de- 


nomination or another : Ebenezer, Zi- 
on, Bethel, and New Jerusalem, chapels, 
offend the orthodox eye at every turn- 
ing; and in Hanley and Shelton alone, 
three new conventicles have been built 
during the present year, while in the 
whole of the ies there are but four 
churches, which would not contain one- 
tenth o the population. Of the names 
and characters of the different sects I 
know but little; there are Independents, 
Wesleyans, Whitfieldites, alvinists, 
Presbyterians, and heaven knows what 
beside. At Cobridge there is a Roman 
Catholic chapel, with a seminary at- 
tached to it; and a Unitarian place of 
worship, now building at Hanley, will 
be opened early in 1824. The evil 
arising from the want of church-room 
has long been sensibly felt; for many 
who frequent the dissenting chapels are 
not sv much attracted there by inclina- 
tion as driven by necessity, not being 
able to gain admission to the churches, 
where the vile system of seat-selling, 
and locking up pews by individuals who 
seldom visit them, prevails far too ex- 
tensively. ‘Truly was it said the other 
day by a public writer of the neigh- 
bourhood, “ Every thing has thrived, 
and prospered, and improved around us, 
but the temples of our devotions.” 
Measures, however, are at length in 
progress for diminishing the grievance ; 
and the old church of Stoke is immedi- 
ately to be pulled down, to make room 
for a larger one.—A Report from the 
committee of superintendence,announces 
that “the church-people had contribu- 
ted to promote it, even beyond -their 
power ;” so that, after all, you see, 
there was nothing ridiculous im that 
lofty boast of a certain swaggering 
tragic hero, which has so often made us 
smile,— 

“T will strive with things impossible ; 

Yea, get the better of them.” 

Prevalent, however, as the sectarian 
spirit is here, it does not seem to have 
tinged the tempers and manners of the 

people in general with that_ sourness 
and gloom which I have elsewhere ob- 
served to proceed from it. They ap- 
pear, on the contrary, to be forthe most 
part a jovial, thoughtless, hearty set of 
mortals, full of me fellowship, strong: 
lv attached to convivial meetings, and 
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no enemies to the good things of this 
life, professing the heedless_ philosophy 
of Master Sly, the tinker. “ Drink, 
and let the world slide!” Societies of 
Freemasons, Odd Fellows, and Druids, 
are very numerous; and the ancient 
reputation of Staffordshire for good liv- 
ing is here most vigorously maiptained. 
Dr. Plot, who visited these parts a cen- 
tury and a half ago, says, “ Meats and 
drinks are no where better or more 
plentiful than in this county ;” and I 
can honestly aver, that what he assert- 
ed in 1680, is equally applicable in 
1823. The Staffordshire ale is un- 
questionably the finest in England. 


Literature and literary pursuits expe- 
rience at present no remarkable en- 
couragement, but the progress of edu- 
cation and refinement promises speedily 
to work a material change in this res- 
pect. Ofcourse, in such a state of 
things, few productions issue from the 
local presses. I saw a folio Bible, and 
one or two other standard works, which 
were printed at Burslem, but there was 
nothing to admire in their typographi- 
cal execution. A newspaper, however, 
that certain indication of growing civil- 
ization and intelligence, has been estab- 
lished at Hanley, under the title of 
“The Pottery Gazette,” and meets 
with a considerable share of encour- 
agement, which the rapid growth of 
population will doubtless, ere long, ma- 
terially increase : it is conducted with 
much spirit by a gentleman of talent 
and independence. ‘There is also in 
the last-mentioned town a scientific and 
literary meeting, graced with the high- 
sounding title of the Pottery Philosoph- 
ical Society ; but of the members’ tal- 
ents I know nothing, of their taste I 
cannot augur very favourably; for, by 
a late resolution, they excluded from 
their library all novels, plays, roman- 
ces, and works of imagination. Who 
will pretend to talk of Boethian dulness 
after this ? Book-clubs are rather nu- 
merous, also national and Sunday 
schools. 

Upon the origin of earthenware-man- 
ufactories in Staffordshire, and the par- 
ticulars of the process, I have gleaned 
little worth repeating. The latter you 
may find pretty clearly described in 
Aikin’s “ Thirty Miles round Manches- 
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ter,” but the former topic is clothed in 
much obscurity. Even so recently as_ 
1760 or 1770, a handsome _tea-pot, 
manufactured in Staffordshire, appears 
to have been looked upon as a thing to 
be wondered at, a kind of prodigy. In 
the works of Sir Charles Hanbury Wil- 
liams, there occurs a poem, called “ Is- 
abella,” which describes the morning 
occupations and visitors of Lady Isa- 
bella Montague, and says of one ‘of her 
admirers, a Mr. Bateman— 

“To please the noble dame, the courtly squire 
Produc’d a tea-pot, made in Staffordshire ! 

So Venus look’d, and with such longing eyes, 

When Paris first produc’d the golden prize. 

‘Such works as this,’ she cries, ‘can England do? 
It equals Dresden, and excels St. Cloud ; 

All modern China now shall hide its head, 

And e’en Chantilly must give o’er her trade. 

Tor lace, let Flanders bear away the bell; 

In finest linen, let the Dutch excel; 

For prettiest stuffs, let Ireland first be nam‘d ; 

And for best-fancied silks, let France be fam’d ; 

Do thou, thrice happy England, still prepare 

Thy clay, and build thy fame on earthen ware" ” 


Upon the amazing increase and im- 
provement in the manufacture of Eng- 
lish earthenware during the last half- 
century, it would be impertinent to di- 
late, as the former is universally known, 
and your cups, plates, and dishes, must 
remind you of the latter at every meal. 
I cannot, however, forbear atte mpting 
to give you some idea of the ratio in 
which the trade in this article still ad- 
vances, by subjoming an extract from 
“ A Comparative Statement of the Val- 
ue of British Earthenware exported, 
and of Foreign Earthenware imported, 
during the years 1821 and 1822,” 
which was issued from the Custom 
House in April last :-— 

In the year 1821. 
423,3397. 12s. 7d. 
4,9921. 18s. 4d 


In the year 1822. 
489,7321. 17s. 1d. 
- 6,6551. 00s. 7d, 


Value of exports 
Value of imports 


Value of exports 
Value of imports . . 


Hence you will perceive, that the 
value of earthenware exported advan- 
ced nearly 70,000/. in a single year; 
and the bustle now visible in the potter- 
ies seems to presage that the next Re- 
turn will exhibit a correspondent or still 
greater increase. ‘The consignments 


were chiefly to Ireland, North America, 
the East and West Indies, Germany, 
Holland, and Russia. 


France received 
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very little, and the other European 
nations comparatively nothing. The 
imports were principally from France, 
the East Indies, and China: the total 
value of ware, (principally jars and va- 
ses,) received from the two latter, in 
1822, was 19401. 14s. 8d.; yet, a cen- 
tury ago, England depended almost en- 
tirely upon China for the supply of this 
article. 

The circumstances which have main- 
ly contributed to produce this prosperity 
(aided by the national spirit of enter- 
prise,) are the increase of canal-naviga- 
tion, and the exhaustless supply of coal 
which the earth in the neighbourhood 
affords. Ofthe former, the potteries 
may be said to form the very centre ; 
and, of the consumption of coal, some 
estimate may be formed from the state- 
ment, that 8000 tons are burned week- 
ly in the manufactories alone, to say 
nothing of the immense fires which are 
kept up both night and day in the pri- 
vate houses: the people, not having the 
fear of a salamander before their eyes, 
seldom taking the trouble to extinguish 
them. Half the district, in fact, is un- 
dermined, and the walls of many build- 
ings betray what is passing beneath 
them, by fearful rents and deviations 
from the perpendicular, where the 
foundations have partially given way ; 
yet the inhabitants scarcely seem aware 
of their danger, or, if awakened to a 
sense of it by some warning more seri- 
ous than usual, forget it again in a day 
or two, and relapse into their previous 
indolent security,— 


“They start, when some alarming awful shock 
Strikes through their wounded hearts the sudden 


dread ; 
But their hearts wounded, like the wounded air, 


Soon close.” 


The potteries cannot boast of having 
produced any noted writers, with the 
exception of Elijah Fenton, who was a 
native of Shelton. I am not certain 
whether Wedgwood, who may almost 
be said to have created the potteries of 
Staffordshire, was a native of the dis- 
trict ; but, if so, his name should never 
be forgotten when speaking of its emi- 
nent men. 

I am sorry to qualify this generally 


favourable description of the potteries 
with a few notices of their defects, but 
truth demands it. 


“They have their praise. Now mark a spot or two, 
Which so much beauty would do well to purge.” 


In the first place the system of police 
is wretchedly defective ; 
terms, there appears to be scarcely any 
police at all, and the rabble are there- 
fore at liberty -to indulge their brutal 
passions and knavish propensities with- 
out restraint. ‘The innumerable petty 
thefts which daily pass unpunished, il- 
lustrate the latter position, and the for- 
mer was strikingly exemplified during 
my late sojourn in the neighbourhood. 
The adjoining borough of Newcastle 
had just been the scene of a contested 
election ; and the defeated candidate, 
being a resident in the potteries, the 
potters, vastly exasperated at this rejec- 
tion of their champion, “vowed ven- 
geance, and performed it too.” Not 
an individual from Newcastle, suspeeted 
of having voted on the wrong side, 
could for some time pass along without 
experiencing gross abuse, if not actual 
violence; and the women connected 
with the obnoxious voters, who attended 
the pottery markets, were brutally at- 
tacked by beasts in the shape of men, 
their persons maltreated, and their goods 
destroyed. Yet Messrs. Dogberry and 
Verges, the worthy constables, slept 
soundly and quietly at their posts, whilst 
lawless proceedings were carried on 
with impunity for hours, which, under a 
well-organized police, would not have 
been suffered to continue as many min- 
utes. Measures, however, are in con- 
templation for suppressing this crying 
evil, and to the town of Hanley is due 
the honour of having taken the lead in 
promoting them. The state of the 
roads and footways is likewise very de- 
fective; they are, in many parts, in 
vile condition, and are neither watched 
nor lighted, though coal costs little be- 
yond the trouble of carrying it, and 
gas could therefore be brought into 
general use throughout the potteries, as 
it already is in Newcastle, at an ex- 
tremely cheap rate, and greatly to the 
well-being of the inhabitants. A few 
more blemishes might be noticed, but I 
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will not make so ungrateful a return 
for the hospitable reception I experien- 
ced here, as to dwell any longer upon 





THE 


Washington Irving—American Travellers. 


“the nakedness of the land,” and point 
out its deficiencies with invidious mi- 
nuteness ; therefore, farewell ! 





MISCELLANY. 


(Extracted from Blackwood’s Magazine.) 


WASHINGTON IRVING. 


kK. must not narre names—but 
how ¢an we avoid mentioning 
the one delightful name of Washington 
Irving—a man whose genius must have 
been at all times too fine to live else- 


where than in the companionship of 


most perfect modesty ? 

We wish from our hearts he would 
turn, or rather return, to the portraiture 
of Transatlantic manners.-—His Sketch- 
book was admirable; but how infinite- 
ly superior the American part of it to 
the English! His Bracebridge-hall was 
admirable too; but what did it con- 
tain that could bear a moment’s com- 
parison with Rip van Winkle, or the 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow? But to 
speak the plain truth, Diedrick Knick- 
erbocker is, after all, our favourite. 
There is more richness of humour, 
and there is more strength of language 
too, in those earlier efforts—and why? 
—why, simply because the humour is 
thoroughly Transatlantic, and the lan- 
guage that of a man describing what 
he knows in all the secure knowledge 
of native experience. We have plenty 
of people who can describe English 
manor-houses more from the life than 
he, and there is no want of people who 
can describe German Schlosses; but 
who, except Washington Irving, can 
portray the manners of America, in a 
style fitted for the thorough compre- 
hension of European readers? If he 
takes to it now, he will describe them 
infinitely the better for the experience 
he has had of other men and modes of 
life. He may, in neglecting this walk, 


be a most elegant English author, but, 
by adhering to it, he must be the first 
man in a walk of his own. 

Never were more abundant materials 
in the(almost)exclusive possession ofany 
one man of genius—& we cannot but re- 
gret to see him neglecting them so much 
as he seems to do now-a-days. He 
can never be a Fielding, a Smollet, or 
even a Goldsmith here; but there, 
what might he not be? Even his 
countrymen will prefer English pictures 
of English manners, and German des- 
criptions of German manners, to the 
best he can ever produce—But who is 
there to fill his place in the description 
of American manners, either fer our 
behoof, or for the behoof of the Amer- 
icans themselves?—Who would not 
have preferred a Pennsylvanian farm 
house, to an English hall from bim? 
Who would not give fifty such English 
generals as he can fashion, for one dis- 
tinct portrait of a genuine old Wash- 
ingtonian? Why should he dabble 
among English poachers, when we 
have our own Crabbe, and the hunters 
of athousand Savannahs carent vate 
sacro? We don’t want him to describe 
the lap-dogs of our maiden aunts—w hat 
are the pets of his? As for “ Students 
of Salamanca,” “Serenades,” and 
‘< Donna Isabellas,” we had certainly 
indulged the hope that they were all 
entombed for ever in the same grave 
with Hassan the son of Albumazar, 
the Dervis of Mount Libanus, and the 
Vision of Osmyn Benomar. 





AMERICAN TRAVELLERS. 


We have no work which gives us 
any tolerable notion of the state of 
manners in America, as compared with 
the state of manners with which we 
are acquainted at home—and we do 
not, to confess the truth, 


see any great 


probability of our being soon in pos- 
session of any such work. In point 
of fact, very few persons who are at 
all qualified to speak as to the state of 
manners here, ever dream of going a- 
cross the Atlantic Ocean ; and the few 
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who might be able to do anything 
worth while in this way, have other 
matters to think of when engaged in 
such peregrinations. They are mer- 
chants: they transact some business 
which they did not choose to entrust 
their agents with, and make the best of 
their way home again. Or they are 
persons, who have, by some accident or 
other, been chucked out of their line 
of life here: they settle in America; 
and it is by no means their interest to 
be too busy in the drawing of compar- 
isons between what they have been 
obliged to leave, and what they have 
had the fortune to find. 

By far the greater part of those edu- 
cated Europeans, who have chanced to 
make any remarks upon American 
manners, it is but justice to say, do not 
appear to have penetrated beyond the 
region of taverns and lodging-houses, 
steam-boats and stage coaches. ‘The 
little sketches given by our friend John 
Hlowinson, and others of this class, are 
too ridiculous. We have all seen in 
this country, sufficient evidence, that 
these are either not faithful portraitures 
or the portraitures of what nobody 
cares much for having painted. No 
English gentleman thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with the modes of society here, and 
in possession of the means of access to 
the best society of America, has as yet 
come before the public in the character 
of an American traveller. Indeed, so 
very few such persons go to America, 
that any one individual of the class 
would be sure to attract to himself, by 
describing what he saw there, such a 
degree of scrutiny and animadversien, 
and probably of ill-will, that it is no 
wonder there should be so much reluc- 
tance. Besides, the chances are, that 
every gentleman so qualified, who 
makes such a tour, has personal con- 
nections on the other side of the water 
—friends and relatives, in all likelihood, 
whose feelings he would be very sorry 
to run the least risk of wounding, mere- 
ly for the sake of affording entertain- 
ment or even instruction (of this sort) 
to his friends at home. 

Almost our only means of judging, 
then, consists in uur own observation 
of Americans sojourning occasionally 
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among ourselves: and such (we speak 
for ourselves) we can never be per- 
suaded to regard otherwise than with 
exceeding distrust. ‘The Americans 
whom we see, are for the most part 
very young; and it would be extreme- 
ly unfair to take them in their unfledg- 
ed condition, for proper specimens of 
the same animal in maturity of years 
and experience. No doubt, they must 
improve very much after they leave us: 
the cares and occupations, as well as 
the ties and affections, of manly life, 
must exert their usual influences in 
chastising the exuberance of self-love, 
or at least in softening the glare of its 
outward manifestations. At the same 
time, it can do no harm to say, that the 
manners of these young men are for 
the most part characterized by a meas- 
ure of free-and-easiness, which would 
have no chance of being altogether par- 
doned in Europeans of the same con- 
dition, merely on the score of youth. 
What the cause may be, we know not: 
but it is impossible to deny the fact, 
that nineteen out of every twenty 
young Americans, ( even of the best 
class,) are intolerably cool fellows. It 
is not boyish coxcombry : they in gen- 
eral dress very ill, and are slovenly in 
their exterior. Itis a sort of preco- 
cious garrulity, and worse even than 
that calm hardened affectation of hav- 
ing outlived the feelings of youth. — - 
The doctrine of absolute political 
equality, may be at the root of this 
somewhat unpleasing style of manners ; 
but that is no excuse. One man is not 
necessarily entitled to treat another as 
his equal, merely because he has the 
same right to vote for a member—but 
these people appear to act exactly as if 
this were the case. This sentiment 
seems to overrun every corner of their 
minds. ‘They have no respect of per- 
sons ; they assume a certain loftiness, 
as if they were giants to us, because 
their rivers are seas to ours. They 
have settled the whole matter ere they 
started. And yet—it is not quite so 
neither. They feel unhappy in the 
knowledge that there may be a lord in 
the room ; and one of them actually 
published a book not long ago, the ob- 
ject of which was to prove that an A- 
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merican gentleman has no reason to 
walk behind an English baronet! This 
is the sort of thing that lets the cat out 
ofthe poke. ‘T hey cannot get entirely 
rid of the old prejudices, and they live 
ina feverish anxiety to show themselves 
in the minutest particular under the in- 
fluence of the new. ‘They are not at 
home, and in endeavouring to appear 
so, they overact their part. 

They stare from an excessive dread 
of being caught in the unfreemanlike 
sin of blushing—and chatter a’/’out- 
runce,because they would not have any 
body to suppose that Shakspeare’s rule 


Cruel Practice of plucking live Geesé. 


—Be checked for silence. 
But never taxed for speech— 


could be intended for A President in 


posse. 


Of all this,as we have said,there can 
be no doubt the experience of after 
years must render the better spirits 
thoroughly ashamed. Indeed, the few 
Americans who do visit us ata more 
mature period of life, are comparative- 
ly quite free from such impertinences ; 
and it need scarcely be added, that the 
most accomplished of them are en- 
tirely so. 





CRUEL PRACTICE OF PLUCKING 


LIVE GEESE. 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 

IF any one feature is more commen 
dable than another, in your highly 
useful journal, it is the warm reproba- 
tion with which you uniformly regard 
every species of cruelty towards 
animals. A charge of this nature was 
sometime ago (I believe in your Mag- 
azine preferred against the inhabitants 
of the Scottish metropolis, in the form 
of query. 

It is a trite, yet true, saying, that “a 
wise man only knows how toask a 
question ;” and the truth of this adage 
is fully exemplified by your corres- 
pondent, who, when he charges the 
good people of Scotland with “ pluck- 
ing live fowls, and afterwards exposing 
them for sale in the public market of 
Edinburgh,” seems ignorant to what 
an extent commerce in live feathers is 
carried on in England. 

Though he uses the generic appella- 
tion fowis, it is evident he can only 
mean geese; since the feathers of no 
other species of poultry are of so much 
value as to induce the cupidity of 
breeders to resort to that barbarous 
practice. That plucking live geese 
makes any part of the rural economy 
of Scotland, even at this day, I am 
much inclined to doubt; but a few 
years ago, I dare venture to affirm 
without fear of contradiction, it was 
unknown. I well recollect, in the 


jocund days of childhood, when every 
change in the circling seasons is hailed 
with the delight that novelty never 


fails to impart tothe youthful bosom, 
frequently making one in a joyous 
sroupe of children, who with extended 
hands endeavoured to catch as they 
fell the first flakes of fleecy snow, 
which indicated the approach of win- 
ter; while repeating, in unison, the 
following distich, in allusion to the 
practice of goose-plucking which pre- 
vailed in an adjoining border-county of 
England :— 


The folk of the east are plucking their geese, 
And sending their feathers to us. 


Should the more frequent and inti- 
mate intercourse, which now prevails 
between the Scotch and their southern 
neighbours, have led the former to 
seek gain from a traffic in live feathers, 
your guerist ought to have known, 
that the poor birds are wholly unfit for 
market long after being stript of their 
plumage; so that the latter clause of 
the charge of necessity falls to the 
ground. 

In those English counties, where 
extensive flocks of geese are bred and 
reared mainly for the value of the 
feathers, the season of sheep-shearing 
does not return more regularly than 
does that of geese-plucking. It is 
chiefly performed by women, and the 
torture sustained by the poor goose is 
greater in proportion to the want of 
dexterity in the operator. ‘Those new 
to the employment often tear and lage- 
rate the skin in such a manner, as to 
occasion the death of the bird. But, 








The Miscellany—Practice of plucking live Geese. 


even when performed with the utmost 
expertness, the animals exhibit a most 
pitiable aspect for a longer or shorter 
period afterwards: they lose their 
flesh and appetite, their eyes become 
lustreless, and they display every ap- 
pearance of extreme lassitude and de- 
bility. 

To persuade the luxurious rich to 
relinquish his bed of down,* or the 
farmer his gains, for the sake of hu- 
manity, would, 1 am afraid, be alike 
a hopeless and an ungrateful task ; 
but, could it be rendered evident to the 
former that his couch might be softer, 
and to the latter that his profit might 
be equally great, if not greater, without 
the smallest risk of death among his 
volatile flock, self-indulgence on the 
one hand, and the love of gain on the 
other, might go far to correct a prac- 
tice which is, like many others of a 
similar kind, certainly disgraceful to 
civilized society. 

It is well known that feathers are 
only of one year’s growth, and that in 
the moulting season they spontaneous- 
ly fall off, and are supplied by a fresh 
crop. Now, when the geese are in 
full feather, if the plumage were care- 
lessly cut off close to the skin by means 
of sharp scissors, the product would 
not be much reduced in quantity, while 
the quality would be greatly improved. 
It would also save labour in dressing ; 
since the quilly portion of the feathers, 
when forcibly detached from the skin, 
is generally in such a state as, after all, 
to require the employment of the 
scissors. After this operation has 
been performed, the down from the 
breast may be removed by the same 
means. 

When the feathers are removed in 
this way, during mild or warm wea- 
ther, the animal is rather benefitted 
than injured by the operation; the 





* Happily, fashion effects more than 
principle, and hair or flock mattresses are 
now generally preferred by the great to 
feather beds ; andthe .change is eucour- 
aged by the faculty, as conducive to bealth, 

vigour, and long life. It is found that 
feather beds give ‘birth to rheumatism, and 
to the whole train of nervous diseases ; and 
are therefore at least out of fashion, though 
still used, by the vulgar, 
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stumps are thrown off as in natural 
moulting, and a beautiful crop of 
new plumage quickly makes its ap- 
pearance. 

Should these hints, diffused through 
the medium of your widely circulated 
journal, save one poor goose from the 
torture, the writer will feel herself 
highly gratified. 

It may not be incongruous te the 
subject under discussion to notice, that 
in Scotland there prevails, or, [ should 
rather say, there prevailed,—for years 
have gone by since I visited the land 
of my birth,—a pretty general antipa- 
thy against eating goose, especially on 
Christmas Day. Indeed, about half a 
century ago, the goose, as a prelatical 
bird, was a prohibited dish at the table 
of the rigid Presbyterian 5 and, al- 
though their more liberal descendants 
view it not with the same superstitious 
horror, it is not so highly-prized a lux- 
ury as in the south. 

I remember hearing, in my youth, 
an anecdote related of the sturdy inde- 
pendence of a non-conformist preach- 
er, illustrative of this subject, though 
his name has eluded my memory. 
Driven from his charge, for a steady 
adherence to principle,—a wanderer, 
and a beggar,—an asylum was afford- 
ed to him in the ancient house of Ab- 
botrule, in the south of Scotland, by 
the piety of its mistress. ‘The master 
of the mansion, though himself a rigtd 
conformist, tolerated and even respect- 
ed his guest ; buat, fond of his jest, as 
the emblem of his faith and his loyalty 
was placed on the Christmas board, he 
laughingly observed to his reverend in- 
mate, “ that he presumed he would 
find no objection to partake of the 
superstitious bird.” Hurt by what he 
deemed a sneer at religion, the holy 
man left the room and the house ; pre- 
ferring cold, hunger, and peril of every 
kind, to the luxuries of a rich man’s ta- 
ble, when purchased at the sacrifice of 
his conscience. 

Let the churchmen of modern days, 
—who too often render religion subser- 
vient to ambition, who truckle for 
patronage and place,—think of the 

oor wandering non-conformist, and 
* go and do likewise.”? 


Nov. 12, 1823. 
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The Miscellany—Dyeing—Carmen Natale. 


DYEING. 


Sir, 

[t is generally imagined that cloth is 
the colour it,appears to be : this is not 
the case, for the fibres of linen or 
woollen are hollow like straw, and the 
art of dyeing them consists (after clean- 
sing the tubes,) of dividing the colour- 
ing matter into as minute particles as 
possible without destroying it as colour, 
and then introducing it into these tubes 
or pores. The colour of the linen or 
woolen always remains the same. Some 
colouring matter will not of itself stay 
in either, without a mordant being first 
introduced, which eagerly attaches it- 


self to the fibre, as well as possesses a 
chemical affinity to the colouring atoms. 

There is not any body for dye natu- 
rally black ; but there is a property in 
galls, sumach, oak, &c. possessing a 
sort of mordant, to which iron so at- 
taches itself as to give the most perma- 
nent black dye, particularly with a little 
logwood. In writing, however, the pores 
of the linen or paper are not sufficiently 
opened for much colour to enter them; 
therefore gum is used. If animal gluten 
is substituted, I feel no doubt that it will 
decay infinitely sooner than gum, more 
especially if exposed to the least damp. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
(Lit. Gaz.) 
CARMEN NATALE. 


»TIS come—the fulness of that promis’d hour, 
When Woman’s seed shall break the Serpent’s pow’y; 
*Tis come—the time, by prophecies foretold, 

When He, “ whose goings forth were from of old,” 
Should leave his Throne of Majesty on high, 

With Man to sojourn, and for Man to die !— 

Hark ! the glad hour attesting Seraphs hail, 

And songs of triumph swell the midnight gale ; 
Heaven’s choral host to human sight appears, 

And strains angelic burst on human ears ! 


See ! in the East his herald Star arise ! 
Type of that light desired by Israel’s eyes : 
Led by this guide, their gifts the Magi bring, 
And, Heav’n-instructed, hail their infant King ! 
What though a manger is his earthly throne, 
Yet, strong in faith, the Godhead veil’d they own ; 
There, at Emmanuel’s feet is incense pour’d, 
And there the Incarnate God is first ador’d. 

What precious gifts attend the God-born Child ! 
Opposing claims in Him are reconciled : 
Through Him each jarring attribute shall meet 
In perfect love—in harmony complete ! 
Mercy and Truth are knit in firm embrace ; 
Justice, appeas’d, now shares her throne with Grace : 


On Him the iniquity of all is laid ; 


By Him the price of our redemption’s paid ; 
By Him the fetter’d Captive is unchain’d, 
Deliverance won, and Paradise regain’d. 


Rejoice, ye ransom’d ! 


You your God hath freed 


From pains pronounced, from penalties decreed ; 
The Grave he vanquished with exulting wing, 

And wrung from Death its triumph and its sting. 
Pour forth your notes of praise ; be glad, O Earth ! 
And tell the blessings of a Saviour’s birth ! 

By every nation and by every tongue, 

The joyful song of the Redeem’d be sung. 


Oh, if the choral melodies above 


Peal the loud anthem of forgiving Love, 
To “Man forgiven” belongs a grateful strain, 
Which guiltless Serapbs may attend in vain ; 


No pardoning love awaits that spotless host,— 
He who is most forgiven, should love and praise the most. 


December 25, 1823. 


JS. 
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PYRAMUS AND THISBE. 


A BALLAD. 


Fr SY OS ee Ee 
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PYRAMUS and Thisbe of dashing renown, if 
Dwelt in houses adjoining in Babylon’s town, {. 
And flirted in circles of fashion : 
They had vow’d loves eternal—squeezed hands at Almack’s, af 
But their cursed crabbed relatives would not relax, ee 
And swore to extinguish their passion. : 
Ah, but Love is like steam in an engine, inclined . 
Still the stronger to burst out, the more it’s confined. . , 
Parents chuckled in vain at their art in fh ; 
Bribing spies who reported a parcel of flams ; d 
So to watch them with house-maids and valet de shams, 44 
It was all in my eye, Betty Martin ! i j J 


Love-letters between them in walnut-shells pass’d, Fs i 
Though, alas ! wicked jaws crack’d the secret at last, may 
Then, O Lord, what a rumpus was brew’d up ; f 
What carpeting, storming, hysterics, and prayers, iis 
Tears and rummaging trunks ! till the young folks up-stairs ay 
Were in garrets respectively mew’d up. 2 { i 
*Twas a harsh step, no doubt, that the homes of their sires i 
Were made bridewells for bridling their bridal desires, ue 
And a justification here isn’t meant ; Hl | 


But the Habeas Corpus had just been put down, 
And no lawyer would budge in all Babylon’s town 
For a writ ’gainst their wrongous imprisonment. . 


a 


Night came, and no nightingale sang o’er their heads, 

But the cats squawl’d duets among chimneys and leads, 
And the owls kept toowhooing and staring ; 4a 

In her chamber poor Thisbe lay weeping a flood, +r 

While Pyramus in his, damn’d the old people’s blood, 
In soliloquies cursing and swearing. 


At last, like old Bajazet, rising in rage, 7 
And resolved with his brains to bespatter his cage, “tél 
Headforemost he dash’d ; but the gable , ay 
Was not battery-proof for a skull-piece so new hd. 
And so solidly built that it fairly went through pe 
Bricks as old as the building of Babel. a 


The Lady at first, you may guess, got a shock, 
That a gentleman’s head at her chamber should knock, 


And so unceremoniously enter, 
Like a thief on a pillory hanging his phiz ;~ 
Recognizing at length by the rush-light "twas his, 

“ Lord,” she cried, “ what a charming adveature ! 


“ Yet oh, Mister Pyramus, dearest of lambs, 

What a blow for your skull ! *t would have broken a ram’s ; 
Let me fetch you some eau de Cologne for ’t.”— 6 

** No, no, sweetest Thisbe, sit down fete a tete, HY 

And a smack from your lips for the smack on my pate. 
Will be far more acceptable comfort.” " 


Now to paint all the kissing and holy delights 4 
That took place at this holey partition o’ nights, a 
Might, perhaps, seem to some folks improper ; ss 
So I’ve only to note, where the bricks had been broke, ' 
That the damsel by day-time suspended her cloak, q 
And the youth hung his old flannel wrapper. 5 


Thus woo’d they in attics—but somehow their taste ; 

Was not Attic enough for two attics so placed ; ‘ 
And their hearts growing ardent as Ztna, 

They began to converse about parsons and rings, 

Post-chaises, and such other rapturous things,— 
In a word, of eloping to Gretna. 
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Original Poetry—Pyramus and Thisbe. 


All things being managed by means of a nurse, 

With her muffand her monkey, and cash in her purse, 
From an old sentimental attorney, 

Little Thisbe one moon-shiny morning at three 

Whipt away to the sign of the Mulberry-tree, 
Half a mile out of town for their journey. 


Now here let me state, (for in matters of fact 

It is right to be plain, conscientious, exact,) 
You must pin not a tittle of faith on 

Old Ovid’s narration—but mine’s to be met 

In a genuine antique Babylonish gazette 
That was publish’d by Sanchoniathon. 


But to follow my story—conceive her despair 
When arrived at the inn and no Pyramus there, 
Nor a light in the whole habitation; 
Not a pair, nor a post-chaise to drive them from town, 
Not a boy on the saddle to bob up and down— 
Do you wonder she wept with vexation? 


While thus in the coach-yard bewailing her pickle, 
The tears of the damsel continued to trickle, 
As salt as a mine-spring of Cracow, 
Outsprang a chain’d mastiff—affrighted she ran, 
While away went her wits, and her muff and her fan, 
And away went unfortunate Jacko. 


Poor pug was soon eat up, and so would the muff, 

If its wadding and fur had been eatable stu‘ff, 
But ’twas torn and the spot was still bloody, 

When the youth of her soul, whose unhappy delay 

Had been caused by his drinking some wine by the way, 
Arrived with his brains rather muddy. 


All was hush’d (for the dog having sated his maw, 
Laid his jowls very quietly down in the straw) 
When Pyramus halloo’d out “ There lies 
Both the blood and the muff of my mistress so sweet !"— 
She, to tell you the truth, had slipt down a by-street, 
To escape from the Cypriaus and Charlies. 


A groom on a bulk, who had during the death 
Of poor pug slept as sound as the grooms in Macbeth, 
Woke at length ;—but small comfort he gave, he 
Had no doubt that the young lady’s blood had been shed, 
But that he had not injur’d a hair of her head 
He was ready to make affidavy. 


“But there’s ruffians,” says he, “ that goes roaming the streets. 
And abusing all decent young women they meets, 
More especially them as be virgins; 
So the lady, I’ll wager my head to that muff, 
Has been ravish’d and murder’d and stript to the buff, 
And her body’s been sold to the surgeons.” 


Rash Pyramus, founding too stable belief 

On a stable-boy’s words, in a phrenzy of grief 
From his pocket a small pistol popt out, 

Which he aim’d at his noddle to finish his woes ; 

But his head that broke bricks was not doom’d to oppose 
The lead ball——for it luckily dropt out. 


So he fell, rather wondering he was’nt quite dead, 
As the flash had but stunn’d him and blister’d his head! 
And his fate he continu’d to rave at, 
Till the inn-folks came out, and supposing his brains 
Had been partially spilt, to secure the remains 
They bound up his head with a cravat. 


By this time his Thisbe took courage enough 

To return for ber lover, her monkey, and muff— 
In his arms Mister Pyramus lock’d her ; 

But the landlord sent each to a separate bed, 

And at morning, believing them wrong in the head, 
Sent to Bedlam express for a doctor. 








Pyramus and Thisbe—A Ballad. 


The physician, a smug little prig of a man, 
Who believing two heads to be better than one 
A gold head on his cane always carried, 
Examined his patieats with questions profound, 
Rubb’d his nose, and by skill in nosology found 

They were both going mad to be married. 


So says he (for his heart was the kindest on earth 
Towards people of fortune and fashion and birth) 
“ Let not Gretna your fancies enamour, 
But keep here, and observe the prescriptions I ’ve writ, 
And they ‘ll help you to marriage-bonds pleasanter knit 
Than a Gretna-Green blacksmith could hammer.” 


To the youth ’twas enjoin’d be should foam in his speech, 
And bite all who came near him excepting his leech, 
Shamming hypochondriacal vapours ; , 
Whilst the lady was loudly to smack with her lips, 
Pirouette like a top—practise opera skips, 
And alarm the whole house with her capers. 


Ere long, in their coaches appear’d at the inn’s 
Gate cid spectacied noses and nutcracker chins, 

In whose looks you might see civil war lower ; 
*Twas relations in quest of the fugitive brace, 
When the short physic man, with a very long face 

Made his bow in the Mulberry parlour. 


“ Well, Doctor, what news of the culprits?” He sigh’d. 
* Let us see them.”—* No, not for the world,” he replied.— 
“Then for God’s sake explain what their plight is.”— 
“ Oh, a dreadful disorder, whose symptoms consist 
In a rage to dance, bite, and to kiss and be kiss’d, 
We, the faculty, call it Smackitis. 


“ Even now (and the charge in your bill is to come) 
The poor youth has just bit off the head-waiter’s thumb, 
So inveterately fierce his disease is ; 
And the lady has fatal prognostics, I fear, 
Of her dancing and chirruping fit being near, 
Which will end in a Hyperuresis.” 


He had scarce spoke the words when above little Miss 
Smack’d her lips,—ah! with none to return her the kiss ; 
Then away she went wheeling and jumping, 
And she so figurante’d them out of their wits, 
That her Aunty below lay a figure in fits, 
While her father and mother sat glumping. 


At last cried the crusty old carle, “Afore Gad, 
She deserves to be smother’d, the gipsy—she’s mad !” 
Quoth the doctor, “ Sir, spare that infliction— 
She may die in a trice, the poor dear rantipol, 
Or the rest of her life be a mere dancing doll, 
If you offer the least contradiction.” 


Oh, there’s nought like a dance to make people change sides, 
And a doctor may rule in a house that divides, 
One did once in our own House of Commons ; 
So our leech having gain’d the majority’s will, 
Sat like Addington carrying the Medical bill, 
And would bend his opinion to no man’s. 


The mother of Thisbe cried “ Monster! and fool! 
Talk of smothering my child in a manner as cool 
As of smothering a rabbit in cookery !” 
In a trice her poor helpmate grew meek as a lamb, 
And sat twirling his thumbs—for he knew the old dam 
Had a tongue that would bother a rookery. 


Then said Pyramus’ father, “ Let’s first, if you please, 
Cure this smack—what d’ye call it—teetotam disease, 
Ere we set to dispute with our spouses; 
For to see one’s own progeny bite like a bear, 
Or go skipping like apes at Bartlemy fair, 
Would assuredly grieve both our houses. 
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Night in London. 


“ Let the doctor restore the young folks if he can ”*— 
Here the women supported him all to a man, 
And the doctor, who solemn and budge meant, 
To a merry conclusion gave matters to bring, 
Look’d as wise as a kitten at play with a string, 
While they swore to abide by his judgment. 


“ As to smothering, with two featherbeds it is done, 
But my clinical treatment requires only one, 
And the help of a conjugal tether ; 
So I order a ring from the jeweller’s shop, 
And prescribe the afflicted young couple to hop 
To the temple of Hymen together.” 


“Ha! a biting disease,” cried the churls; “and we're bit!” 
Their wives, though they long’d at each other to spit, 
Saw their fate, and gave in—the curmudgeons 
Sent for lawyers to town, ordered dinner at six, 
And when ask’d by the landlord what fish they would fix, 
Groan’d, and answer’d “ A couple of gudgeons.” 


But I wish I were Homer to tell you how all 
Dumps were cured by that wedding, and banquet, and ball, 
How the codgers got glorious with claret, 
How the lawyers punn’d glibly—the priest with loop’d hat 
Stuff’d his carcase, a pudding of orthodox fat, 
While the doctor conversed like a parrot. 


Thisbe’s fame might have had, like her gable, a crack, 

Had she single to babbling old Babylon zone back, 
But a bride she defied every gazer ; 

So they march’d into town in the grand style of yore, 

With the footmen in favours and fiddlers before, 
Playing “God save King Nebuchadnezzar !” 





(Blackwood’s Mag.) 


THE NIGHT WALKER. 


“Midnight! yet not a nose, from Tower Hill to Piccadilly, snored !” 


ys a crowded and highly cultivated 

state of society, like that of London, 
the race of exertion against time is in- 
cessant. ‘Take a distant village, altho’ 
a populous one, (as in Devonshire or 
Cornwall,) and even discord, during 
the hours of darkness, is found forget- 
ting herself in rest. ‘The last alehouse 
closes before the clock strikes ten, send- 
ing the very scapegraces of the hamlet, 
in summer, to bed by day-light ; no la- 
dy would choose, after curfew hour, 
(even by beating her husband,) to dis- 
turb her neighbours ; and, unless some 
tailor happens to be behindhand witha 
wedding pair of small clothes; or some 
housewife prolongs the washing-day, 
and gives an extra hour to her lace caps ; 
or unless the village be a Post-stage, 
where the “ first-turn-boy” must sleep 
in his spurs; or where, the mail chang- 
ing horses, some one sits up to give the 
guard his glass of rum, no movable 
probably like a lighted candle is known 


to such a community from eleven 
o’clock on the Saturday night to 
six o’clock on the Monday morning. 
In London, however, the course of af- 
fairs is widely different. As the broad 
glare of gas drives darkness even from 
our alleys, so multitudinous avocations 
keep rest forever from our streets. By 
an arrangement the opposite to that of 
Queen Penelope, it is during the night 
that the work of regeneration in our 
great capital goeson; itis by night 
that the great reservoirs which feed 
London and Westminster, repair the 
vast expenditure which they make du- 
ring the day. As the wants of twelve 
hundred thousand persons are not min- 
istered to with a wet finger, tlfs oper- 
ation of replenishment does not pro- 
ceed in silence. Its action is best ob- 
servable (as regards the season towards 
the end of spring ; when, the town be- 
ing at the fullest, the markets are more 
abundantly supplied. Then, every 
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succeeding hour of the four-and-twenty, 
brings its peculiar business to be per- 
formed, and sets its peculiar agents 
into motion. 

Between half-past eleven and twelve 
o'clock at night, the several theatres 
ofthe metropolis discharge themselves 
of their loads ; and at that hour it is 
(unless the Hause of Commons happens 
to sit late) that the last flush of passen- 
gers is seen in the streets of London.— 
The forth-rushing multitudes of Covent 
Garden and Drury-Lane pass westward 
in divisions ; they are crossed at the 
points of Blackfriars by the visitors of 
Astley’s and the Circas, and may be 
distinguished from the chance travellers 
(pedestrians) of the same direction, by 
their quick step, hilarious mood, and, 
still more, by that style of shouldering 
in which Englishmen, when they walk 
in a body, always indulge towards the 
single-hauded. About this time, too, 
the hackney horses put their best feet 
(where there is a choice foremost; know- 
ing of old, that, whence comes one lash, 
there as easily comestwe. The less 
public and more peaceful districts of the 
town are next flattered for some twenty 
minutes by the loud knocks of coach- 
men, occasionally commuted with 
“ touches of the bell,” for the sake 
of * the lodgers,” or * the children,” 
or, sometimes, “ the old lady oppo- 
site.” And before the stroke of mid- 
night, in these comparatively pacific 
regions, the tom-cats and the watchmen 
reign with undisputed sway. 

In. the greater thoroughfares of Lon- 
don, however, and especially about 
Fieet Street and the Strand, the tumult 
of evening does not subside so easily. 
From twelve, by Paul’s clock, until af- 
ter two in the morning, the Gates of the 
‘Temple, and the nooks under St. Dun- 
stan’s Church; the corners of Bell 
Yard, Star Court, and Chancery Lane ; 
the doors of the Rainbow, the Cock, 
and the other minor coffee-houses of 
Fleet Street, are beset by habitual 
idlers, or late-stirring ‘ professional 
people,”’— members of spouting-clubs, 
and second-rate actors,—-barristers 
without law, and medical students 
guiltless of physic ; besides these, there 

ourish a set of city “ choice spirits,” 
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who can’t get so far west as “ Pedley’s 
Oyster-rooms,”’ or “ The Saloon,” in 
Piccadilly, but must take their “ lark” 
(moving homewards) between theA del- 
phi Theatre and Whitechapel; and 
now-and-then, perhaps, some grocer of 
Farringdon falls (vino gravatus) into 
the irregularity of a * set-to,” and pays 
thirty shillings, “making- -up” money, to 
his Jew-antagonist at St. Bride’s Watch- 
house, to save a jobation, at Guildhall, 
from the sitting Alderman, next day. 

This is the very “ witching time,” 
par eacellence, of night, 


“ When graves yield up their dead !” 


because resurrection-men will have it 

so), when lamps are rifled at,” and sots 
pushed out of public houses; and when 
the sober wayfarer starts, ever and 
anon, at that prolonged Hilly-oh-ho-ho! 
that bellow, as it were, crescendo,— 
peculiar, I think, to the throats of the 
English, which frightens watchmen in- 
to their hutches, and quiet citizens into 
the kennel. This whoop by the way 
prolonged, which invites MANKIND, as 
it were, to clear the way, is, with us, a 
pure national, and not a local, charac- 
teristic. Both high and low affect the 
practice ; both “ good men ” and bul- 
lies. Wehave it at Oxford and at 
Cambridge, where the gownsmen, if 
opposed, strip, and buff to their work 
like stout “ forty minutes” fellows ; 
and again in London, where your fluse 
tered haberdasher, after defying per- 
haps a whole street, at last provokes 
somebody to thrash him, and is beat 
without a blow in his defence. 

By two o’clock, however, the riot- 
ous get pretty well disposed of; some 
snug and flea-bitten, in their own per- 
sonal garrets ; more (and still flea-bit- 
ten) in the compters of the police. 
The wickets of the night-houses, after 
this, open only to known customers ; 
and the flying pieman ceases his call. 
The pickpockets, linked with the refuse 
of another pestilence of the town, are 
seen sauntering lazily towards their 
lurking places, in gangs of five and six 
together. 

The earliest disturbers of London, 
until within these few years, were the 
market gardeners; who rolled lazily 
through the suburbs, about three, with 
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their filled-up carts and waggons ;— 
some “ well to do,” and pompous, pa- 
rading their four high-fed horses apiece ; 
others, poor (and modest,) drawing 
with a single quadruped, and he, God 
wot, looking as though stray cabbage 
leaves were his holiday-fare ;—all the 
spring vehicles, however, top-heavy 
with baskets of raspberries, strawber- 
ries, and currapts; and followed by 
heavier machines bearing gooseberries, 
or frame potatoes; the cauliflowers, 
pease, and such more ponderous and 
plebeian esculents, having creaked into 
town (as they might) in the course of 
the preceding evening. 


But two or three mild winters, of 
late, in succession, have brought a new 
article of foreign trade into England. 
Ice, for the use of the confectioners, 
comes now to us all the way from Nor- 
way; where a gentleman, we under- 
stand, is making arrangement to send 
over even snow, at a far cheaper rate 
than it can afford to fall inthis country ; 
—so that frost, in fact, (as regards 
Great Britain and Ireland) may con- 
sider itself discharged from further at- 
tendance ; and, with the help of a few 
more devices in the way of commercial 
arranzement, and perhaps a new im- 
provement or two as to the application 
of steam, it shall go hard but we will, 
shortly, turn the seasons out of doors 
altogether. And this imported ice, 
(jealous of sunshine) is foremost in 
our streets now of mornings, moving 
along, in huge cart-loads, from the be- 
low-bridge wharfs; and looking, as 
it lies in bulk, like so much conglutina- 
ted Epsom salts. 

Meantime, the river, above bridge, 
is not suffered to lie idle ; but the fruits 


of Putney and Fulham walk upon the: 


shoulders of porters, from Hungerford 
and the Adelphi stairs, to the great 
mart of vegetable matter, Covent Gar- 
den. And upon this spot (Covent 
Garden ) which circumstances seem to 
have erected into a sort of museum for 
all the varied staple of a crowded cap- 
ital city ;—to which all the patron 
friends of all the ills that scourge man- 
kind, seem to have rushed, with one 
consent, day and night, to hold divan ; 
—where Luxury roams _ gorgeous 
through her long range of lighted tav- 


Night in London. 


erns, and brims the bowl witli wine, 
which Discord waits to dash with 
blood ;—where hunger, squalor, naked- 
ness, and disease, dance antic, round 
our NATIONAL MONUMENTS Of nation- 
al wealth and superfluity ;—where vi- 
ces, too hideous to be contemplated in 
detail, assert their royalty over us, alike, 
in every class, and every condition ;— 
blazing, in transient lustre, amid the 
splendid hotels of the Piazza; starving, 
in rags, (yet scarce more abject) 
amongst the horrid fastnesses of Bed- 
ford Court!—Upon this spot, where 
all things monstrous are crowded and 
jumbled together ;+where the sounds 
seem all confused, and the sights all 
anomalous ;—where the wild laugh of 
revelry, and the low moan of suffering ; 
the subdued whisper of entreaty, and 
the hoarse bark of execration, mingle, 
and mix, and blend, and half neutralize 
each other ;—upon this spot, Covent 
Garden,—jovial Covent Garden,—the 
darling haunt alike of folly and of wit, 
—the great mart of all London for or- 
anges, outcasts, and old clothes,—-where 
the jokes are mostly good,—where the 
cookery is always excellent,—where 
the claret is commonly the best in Eng- 
land; andthe morality never failingly 
the worst ;—on this spot, one continu- 
ed uproar, of labour or dissipation, has 
endured, without intermission, for near- 
ly a century gone by; and here, so 
long as London shall keep her holding 
as a city, silence, probably, by night or 
day, shall never find a resting place. 
But we tear ourselves from Covent- 
Garden, even in “ the sweet” (as Fal- 
staff calls it) “ of the night ;” for we 
must take a peep at the other points of 
provisional concentration about town. 
We must look towards Cockspur 
Street, where the hay collects itself, in 
such quantities, that nothing but the 
stomach of a horse could ever hope to 
make way with it. And, we must 
cross, too, into Smithfield, where herds 
of cattle keep coming in all night ; and 
where it is amazing how anybody can 
get a wink of sleep, for the barking of 
the dogs, and the bellowing of the bulls, 
and, louder than all, the swearing of 
the drovers,—against whom, Heaven, 
Richard Martin, strengthen thine arm! 
Smithfield, however, to be seen to ad- 
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vantage, should be taken, from _ its 
eastern bearing, through the fogs of a 
November morning ; when the lights, 
in the west quadrangle, at “The Ram,” 
* The Goat,” and “ ‘The Bull’s Head,” 
show like beacons (though they shine 
but dimly) amid the total darkness on 
all sides of them; and when, looking 
at the hubbub of traffic which roars 
through the outward street, against the 
deep, unheeding silence that reigns 
within the houses, a man might fancy 
he witnessed the rush of an invading 
army, or division, into a town which 
the inhabitants had, the night before, 
abandoned. Then pick your way 
round (for there is no venturing to 
cross,) and peep through the steaming 
window-panes into the parlour of an 
inn, where graziers and salesmen, in 
their fantastic, “ auld world ” dresses 
—flop-hatted, and top-coated—booted, 
and waist-be-girt—knee-capped, twen- 
ty handkerchiefed, mud-be-splashed, 
and spurred—snore, or smoke, in arm- 
chairs ; and, betweenwhiles, drive bar- 
gains for thousands. Mark the huge 
bulk of these men ; theiv bluff-bearing, 
and English countenances. Hark to 
their deep voices, strange dialects, and 
uncouth expression. Then take their 
attendant demons—the badged drovers 
—each his goad and cord in hand; and 
with garb so pieced together, patched, 
and tattered, that it might pass for the 
costume of any age ; being like the cos- 
tume of none. Catch the style of the 
old-fashioned building before you,-~ 
with its latticed windows and _pent- 
house roof. Take the low ceiling of 
the sitting apartment, andthe huge sea- 
coal fire that glows in it. Take the 
figures of the farmers within doors, 
and of the drovers hovering without, 
—of the gaitered, smock-frocked host- 
lers, carriers, and carmen,—of the rag- 
ged, ‘patient, waiting ponies—and the 
still more ragged and patient sheep- 
dogs—the most faithful, intelligent, and 
ill-used beings of their species ;—take 
these objects amid the darkness of the 
hour, and the exaggeration of the fog; 
and then, with a little natural romance, 
and a lively recollection of Shake- 
speare, you may (almost) fancy your- 
self thrown back into the glorious 


rudeness of the thirteenth century, ar- 
riving from a recent robbery, (ah! 
those indeed were days) rich with the 
spoils of “ whoreson caterpillars ;” and 
calling for a light to walk between tav- 
ern and tavern ! 

But the sober clearness of a summer’s 
morning is no nurse for these wild fan- 
cies. It shows all objects too plainly 
and distinctly for picturesque effect ; 
the true secret of which, lies in never 
exhibiting anything fully, but in show- 
ing just enough to excite the imagina- 
tion, and in then leaving it room enough 
to act—So we will turn back from 
Smithfield, just ia the cold grey light of 
daybreak, and cross Holborn to Chan- 
cery-Lane, where the kennels by this 
time are overflowing; and rogues, 
with scoops, are watering the roads; 
that is, “ making the dust one mud !” 
Now watchmen congregate round posts 
for a little sober conversation; old 
women make to their respective stand- 
ings with hot saloop and bread and but- 
ter; and presently the light hung cara- 
vans of the fishmongers—built at first 
in imitation of the hearses, and now 
re-imitated into Paddington — stage- 
coaches—begin to jingle along at a trot, 
by Thames Street, towards Billingsgate. 

As the last stars fade in the horizon, 
and the sun coquets with the church 
spires, new actors, in sundry shapes, 
appear upon the scene. Milkwomen, 
in droves, clank along with their (to be 
filled) pails. The poorer fish dealers, 
on their own heads, undertake the 
‘‘ care of soals.” Chimney sweepers 
shuffle on, straining out a feeble cry. 
And parties walk home (rather chilly) 
from Vauxhall, flaunting in satin shoes, 
silk stockings, and ostrich feathers ; 
stared at now and then by some gap- 
ing, slip-shod baker, who fetches spring 
water from the pump to cool his 
sponge, and looks like thestatue in Don 
Juan, ora sack of flour truant from 
the kneading trough; or hooted by 
some lost thing, all mad, and pale, and 
ghastly—some creation of gin, and 
carmine, and soiled muslin—which 
shows by day-light, as being of other 
time and place,—an apparition—a 
prodigy—a denizen of some forbidden 
sphere,—a foul lamp, thickly glimmer- 
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ing out its dregs, which the sun’s light, 
by some accident, has omitted to ex- 
tinguish. 

Five o’clock, and the world looks as 
if stretching itself to awake. Coal- 
waggons and drays start forth upon 
“long turns ;” their country intent de- 
noted by the truss of hay placed above 
the load. Butchers step sturdily to- 
wards Islington or Smithfield. An- 
glers, children of hope! stride field- 
wards with baskets on their backs. 
And Holborn and Snow Hill are 
crowded with pony-carts bearing but- 
ter, cheese, poultry, sucking-pork, and 
eggs, from Newgate market to the dis- 
tant parishes of Mary-le-bone and 
Pancras. 

Six! and ’prentices begin to rub 
their eyes and curse their indentures. 
Maid-servants at “ the Piccadilly end” 
of the town, are not bound to stir just 
yet ; but Russel Square and its depen- 
dences set their spider killers in mo- 
tion betimes; for courts of law and 
counting-houses both sit at nine o’clock ; 
and an advocate in practice of ten 
thousand a year, must step into his car- 
riage at. five-and-thirty minutes past 
eight in the morning. 

And now the different shops begin 
to open themselves for action. Our 
friend the baker is first, for he has been 
up all night, and he is to cool his loaves 
at the open windows as he draws them 


Original Poetry. 


from the oven. Next comes the pastry 
cook,—lotting his remnant of cheese- 
cake,—selling yesterday’s dainties at 
half-price to day; and still making 
money (as itis said) by the dealing. 
Then coaches, splashed and dirty, 
cone labouring into town ; and coach- 
es, fresh and clean, drive out; and, by 
this time, the mercers and jewellers set 
their portals wide, in favour of sweep- 
ing, sprinkling, and window cleaning ; 
for the show glasses (and here again 
sigh our friends the apprentices) must 
he emptied all, and polished, and re- 
furnished, before break fast. 

The clock strikes eight; and the 
night-walker must be seen no more, 
Hurry, and bustle, and breakfast, are 
on foot. ‘The milkman cries in haste, 
and yet can scarce make his rounds 
fast enough. Maids with clean aprons 
(and sometimes with clean plates) step 
forth, key in hand, for the morning’s 
modicum of fresh butter ; and hot rolls 
(walk as you will) run over you at ev- 
ery corner. By nine, the clerks have 
got dewn to their offices—the attorneys 
have opened their bags ; and the judg- 
es are on their benches,—and the busi- 
ness of the day in London may now 
be said to have begun; which varies, 
from hour to hour, as strangely as the 
business of the night; and (to the cu- 
rious observer) presents even a more 
ample field for speculation. 





_— 


ON JOHN VI. 16. 


Wuaat little bark is yon, that toils, 
The sport of each succeeding wave ? 

While furious Ocean threatening boils, 
And dooms it to a watery grave. 


Appalling fear marks every brow, 
Despair on every face is writ ; 
The son of hope hath set ere now, 
In terrors, and in gloomy night. 


And whose is that majestic form, 
Approaching near yon vessel's side ; 

As though the Genius of the storm, 
Treading unmov'd the swelling tide -— 


"Tis His on whom their hopes they rest, 
Who now their anxious fears had sooth'd; 

Whose presence Ocean’s self confess’d, 
And at his word sank calm and smooth ‘d. 


Thus, Saviour, when dread storms arise, 
When thunders echo over head ; 

When fierce temptations dim our skies, 
And faith and hope are almost dead,— 


Arise on our astonish’d sight, 
And bid our fears prevail no more : 
Protect our bark ‘mid peril’s night, 
And land us safe on Salem’s shore! 





THE NEGRO’S EUTHANASIA. 
Translated from the Introductory Stanzas to a Greek Prize Ode of Mr, Coleridge. 


FLING wide thy gates of darkness, Death ! 
Speed to the race with misery yoked : 

No mangled cheek or howling breath 
Shall greet thy presence, long invoked. 


But eircling dance shall beat the ground ; 
The joy of song shall burst around ; 
Stern tyrant ! dreadful though thou be, 
Thy dwelling is With Liberty ! 


They, wafted on thy dusky wings, 
Look down upon the ocean swell ; 
Their wandering foot on ether springs 

To their own land beloved so well : 


And there the lovers to their loves 
By fountain brink, in citron groves, 
Recount the deeds of wrath and scorn 


Which they as men from men have borne. 





oa 7 
ant VARIETIES. 


Original Anecdotes, Literary News, Chit Chat, Incidents, &c., 


A CERTAIN CURE FOR THE GOUT. 


The master of a merchant-ship, on 
his route from Marseilles to the island 
of Cyprus, was fallen in with by an 
Algerine corsair, from which he was 
hailed with a peremptory order to re- 
pair on board. He was at the time 
bound hand and foot with an acute at- 
tack of gout, to violent paroxysms of 
which he had been for several years 
subject. In this extremity, he sent his 
chief mate on board the corsair ; but 
with his visit and apology the Algerine 
was so little satisfied, that he ordered 
him back to his vessel, protesting that, 
whether dead or alive, he would see 
his commander. The latter, carefully 
enveloped in his bedding, which was 
laid on a grating, was lowered into the 
boat, and in this conveyed to the pi- 
rate. The Algerines were not so cer- 
emonious : they laid violent hands on 
him, brought him to the deck, and, 
having lashed him to one of the guns, 
gave him two hundred bastinadoes on 
the soles of his feet, as the punishment 
of his disobedience. In proportion as 
the smart of the blows that had been 
inflicted was less sensible, the arthritic 
symptoms became less acute, and were 
subdued in a few days, without leaving 
in their train any degree of lameness. 

The patient on whom this happy 
cure was wrought, lived for many years 
without any return of his old trouble- 
some companion ; and it remains to be 
disputed whether the fright, or the 
blows so dexterously applied had most 
to do with the prompt issue of his case, 
which seems to be susceptible of a 
useful application. 

Few sufferers, perhaps, would feel 
disposed to try the above remedy 
for gout. A gentleman groaning un- 
under the pangs of this disorder, was 
asked by a sympathizing friend, “ Have 
you ever tried the Eau Medicinale 2” 
“T have tried every kind of OA”, (he 
exclaimed with the true accent of pain) 
but they don’t relieve me.” 


MEXICAN MINES, 
We understand that an invitation 
has been sent from London, by the 


principal speculators in the Mexican 
mines, to the celebrated traveller Hum- 
boldt, with the view of engaging him, 
at a liberal salary, to revisit Mexico, 
and undertake the general superinten- 
dence of the extensive mining opera- 
tions now contemplated by British cap- 
italists in that country. 


THE COMET. 


At a meeting of the Royal Irish 
Academy, Jan. 26, Dr. Brinkley com- 
municated the Elements of the Orbit 
of the Comet from Observations made 
at the Observatory of Trinity College, 
Dublin : 


Perihelion distance 0,2640 the Earth’s mean dis- 
tance from the Sun being unity. 

Time of passage through Perihelion, Dec. 8, 13h. 
Tm. 48s. mean time, at Observatory, T.C.D. 

Inclination 75d. 47m. 30s. 

Ascending Node 302d. 51m. 40s. 

Perihelion 269h. 30m. 30s. 

Motion retrograde, 


It does not appear that this Comet 
is recorded to have been observed be- 
fore. The Comet of 1677 nearly a- 
grees as to its perihelion distance and 
the inclination of its orbit, but not as to 
its other elements. At this time (Jan. 
26) the Comet is distant from us about 
45 million of miles, and is now nearer 
than it has yet been; but on account 
of its greater distance from the Sun, 
its light has become much weakened. 
Its distance from the Earth will sdon 
increase. 


THE TROCADERO. 


Messrs. Ouizille and Petit Jean, two 
celebrated goldsmiths and jewellers of 
Paris, have constructed for the King of 
France a magnificent new year’s gift. 
It isa fortress in massy silver, with 
gates of massy gold. Onan esplanade 
in front of the draw-bridge is planted a 
gold cannon, the discharges of which 
shake down from the inside a multi- 
tude of sugar-plums, which fill the 
ditches, and spread round the walls. 
This ingenious present, which bears 
the name of the Trocadero, was in- 
tended for the Duc de Bordeaux, to 
whom his majesty immediately sent 
it. 
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SUFFOLK WORDS AND PHRASES. 


Or an attempt to collect the Lingual Localisms of 
that County; By Edward Moor. 


‘ The East country’ was thought by 
Grose scarcely to afford a sufficiency 
of local words to form a division of the 
Provincial Glossary. Whereas the 
leading words in this collection of Suf- 
folcisms exceed two thousand five hun- 
dred !—To a Suffolk man the volume 
will afford a fund of entertainment : 
others will almost find it hard to believe 
that such a language passed for English 
in the 19th century. And why should 
Suffolcisms be less interesting or ven- 
erable, or less entitled to be perpetua- 
ted, than the lingo which give so much 
effect to the low dialogue in the Scotch 
novels P—Of sheer provincialisms we 
have some exquisite specimens in 


“ yINGO.” © BY JINGO’— 


A well-known oath—sometimes, I 
think, “by St. Jingo.” 1 was not 
aware there was such a saint, or of the 
origin of the oath ; until circumambu- 
lating the lake of Geneva, we came to 
a town beautifully situated opposite 
Vevay, called St. Gingoulph, and pro- 
nounced like our “ diving Jingo,” with 
the initial softened. 


 JOBANOWL.” 


A thick-headed fellow. “ Now/l” is a 

name of the head with us. Under 

“ Jobbernoule,” Nares explains it— 

“ thick head, blockhead ; from jobbe, 

dull in Flemish, and cnol. a head, Sax- 

on: used as an appellative of reproach. 
* Now miller, miller, dustipoul, 


I'll clapperclaw thy jabbcrnow!.” 
Old Play. 


‘“¢ GUMPSHUN.” 

Cleverness, talent---used quaintly.--- 
*¢ He has some gumshun in him,” is as 
much as to say, he isno fool. This 
word seems to be in use in other parts. 
Gumption occurs in the Bridal of Trier- 
main, and in other recent Scottish 
works. 

““GUMSHUS” OR “RUMGUMSHUS.”’ 
Quarrelsome, offensive, obstinate.— 
** Come—don’t you be rumgumshus” 
—this would apply to an unmanagea- 
ble man or horse.” 


Suffolk Words and Phrases. 


The following whimsical letter,anon- 
ymously transmitted to the Editor, is, 
no doubt, a spurious composition, but 
it is in the genuine Suffolk dialect : 


* Dear Frinnd, 


‘I was axed some stounds ago by Billy P. our 
’sessor at —— to make inquiration a’ yeow if Maister 
had payd in that there money to the Bank. 
Bill P. he fale kienda unasy about it,and when I see 
bim at Church a’ day he sah timmy, says he, pray 
ha yeow wrot—so I kienda wef’t um off—and I say, 
savs I, I heent hard from Squire D—— as yit, but I 
dare sah, I shall afore long—Soh prah write me 
some lines, and send me wahd, wutha the money is 
pahd a nae. I dont know what to make of our 
M—— folks, nut I—but somehow or another, they’re 
allus in dibles, an I'll be rot iff dont begin to think 
some on em a’l tahn up scaly at last; an as to that 
there fulla he grow so big and so purdy that 
he want to be took down a peg—an I’m glad to hare 
that yeow gint item properly at Wickbum. Im 
gooin to meet the M folks a’ Friday to go a 
bounden, so prah write me wahd afore thennun, an 
let me know if the money be pahd, that I may make 
Billy P. asy. How stammin cowd tis nowadays—we 
heent no feed no where, and the stock run blorein 
about for wittles jest as if twa winter—yeow mah 
pend ont twool be a mortal bad season for green 
geese, an we shant ha no spring wahts afore Soom 
fair. I clipt my ship lastTuesday (list a’ me—I mean 
Wensday) an they scringe up (heir backs so nashun- 
ly I'm afeard they’re wholly stryd—but stru’s God 
tis a strangd cowd time. Iheent got no news to tell 
ye, only we’re all stammenly set up here about that 
there corn bill—some folks dont fare ta like it no 
matters, an tha sah there was a nashun noise about 
it at Norrij last Saturday wasa fautnit. The mob 
thay got 3 efigis, a farmer, a squire, ana mulla, an 
as stru’s yeowre alive they hung um all on one 
jibbit—so folks sah. Howsomever we are all quite 
enough here, case we fare to think it for our good. 
If yousee that there chap Harry——give my sarvice 
to em. I remain, 

Yar true frinnd, 











’ 


What will the ‘ Yankees’ say, if this 
volume should find its way to America, 
at learning that such English as this is 
spoken in the mother country? We 
ought not to be very severe on the sub- 
ject of Americanisms. Another thirty 
years, however, by means of Sunday 
Schools, Bible Societies, and other in- 
novations, will make sad havoc among 
these remnants of the olden phraseolo- 
gy. Our antiquaries must make the 
most of their time. 


——— 


COPYRIGHTS. 


—Since we are talking of such 
matters, there is a notion that has long 
been in our heads,and we shall take 
this opportunity of mentioning it—as- 
suredly not with any views, or the pos- 
sibility of them, as to ourselves. We 
regard the Americans—how could we 
do otherwise >—as immeasurably nar- 
er to us than any other people in the 
world ; and in spite of all jealousies 
and prejudices, the two nations must 
continue kindred as long as they speak’ 








Original Anecdotes, &c. 


the same tongue. Now, although we 
are living under different governments, 
we really can see no reason why that 
circumstance should at all afiect the 
literature which is, and ever must be, 
the common food of both. In the last 
age, English authors had no remedy 
when their books were pirated in Ire- 
land—that has been corrected—it was 
corrected long before theUnion. Why, 
merely because the Americans have 
President Munroe, and we stick to 
King George, should the author who 
writes equally for England and Amer- 
ica,(as all authors who write in the com- 
mon language must do,) why should he 
be paid for his writings only by one 
half of his readers? This is not fair 
in itself; and the doing away with 
such a thing, would tend, we suspect, 
much more than most people can have 
any notion, to the diffusion of friendly 
and benignant feelings between the in- 
habitants of the two countries. Look 
to Germany for an example. Surely 
there are more natural ties between us 
and our American cousins, than be- 
tween the subjects of the different 
states of that country. Yet there liter- 
ature is considered as a common prop- 
erty, which it were sin and shame to 
leave unprotected ; and the poet who 
writes and publishes in Berlin, draws 
as much profit from the copies of his 
book sold in Dresden, Munich, or Han- 
over, as if these were the capitals, not 
of other kingdoms, but of other coun- 
ties. Why should it not be so with 
those who have the same Shakespeare, 
and the same Franklin ? 


The proposal would certainly come 
with the best grace at present from the 
other side of the Atlantic: bat they 
must hope that the benefit would ere 
long be quite reciprocal ; and far be it 
from us to hope otherwise. As things 
are, they have the mortification to see 
their best writers publishing here rather 
than at home ; and in fact, even at 
this moment the thing tells much more 
against American genius, than it does 
for American purses. 

There would be something very de- 
lightful in the spectacle of two great 
nations, whose blood is the same, and 
the far best part of whose feelings and 
manners must be the same also, thus 
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recognizing the rights of that genius, 
which, whatever may be the course of 
external events, nothing can prevent 
from being and continuing to be a com- 
mon property,—and, we should fain 
believe, an equal pride. 


APPLES. 


It is stated on the authority of a 
gentleman at Easingwold, that the 
seeds in an apple which are perfect in 
form, without flat sides, produce trees 
of the same genuine fruit, while the 
compressed or flat seeds produce a 
bastard kind. 


PHRENOLOGICAL PHENOMENA. 


In making experiments in compara- 
tive phrenology, a believer in that di- 
vine science mentioned his discovering 
that neither the cat nor the horse de- 
veloped the organ of music: “ That 
is very strange, (said I) since we make 
music of the entrails of the one and the 
tail of the other.” 


MARIE ANTOINETTE AND VESTRIS. 


A foreign journal quotes from the 
English Journals an anecdote (proba- 
bly forged) of Rossini, which states, 
that some person having observed to 
him that his manner was perhaps rath- 
er too free, and might give offence at 
the Pavilion, he replied, that he had 
been invited to England as a man of 
genius, and had always been accus- 
tomed to behave'to kings and emper- 
ors asif he were their equal. ‘The 
journalist then proceeds: “ The Eng- 
lish call this insolent bragging, eleva- 
tion of character, and thus confound 
the noble pride of genius, with the 
ridiculous arrogance of an audacious 
braggadocia (fanfaron.) Rossini puts 
us in mind of Vestris the opera dancer, 
who used to say, with all self-confi- 
dence, ‘ ‘There are but three great men 
in Europe, the King of Prussia (Fred- 
erick II.) Voltaire, and myself.” But 
we will relate an anecdote of the same 
dancer, which is less known and equal- 
ly extraordinary, which the Swan of 
Pesaro would certainly not disapprove. 
On Tuesday, July 16, 1784, the Count 
of Haga (Gustavus IIT. King of Swe- 
den) was at the opera for the last time. 
The Queen was also present. She 
wished to amuse the illustrious stran- 
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ger with the performance of young 
Vestris, whom he had not yet seen, 
that dancer having but just arrived 
from England, where he had _ been 
gathering applause and guineas. She 
sent word to him to dance.. Young 
Vestris, who had the same arrogance 
as his father, answered, that he could 
not, because he had hurt his foot. The 
Queen being informed that it was a 
mere pretext, sent a message, request- 
ing him to dance. Her request avail- 
ed as little as her commands. This 
dancer, who had thus violated all de- 
corum, was slightly punished for his 
impertinence, by being confined for a 
few days in the prison of La Force. 
Vestris, the father, being informed of 
his son’s misconduct, publicly express- 
ed to him the indignation which he 
felt at it: ‘ How, raseal, (said he,) the 
Queen of France does her duty ; she 
begs you to dance; and you do not do 
yours! You are buta blackguard! I 
will deprive you of my name !” 
' EXPEDITION. 

“© The curious of this capital,” says 
a Parisian journal, “ who had the good 
fortune to be onthe Pont Neuf last 
Wednesday, at half past four o’clock, 
enjoyed a spectacle which they will 
long remember. A canoe of the small- 
est dimensions, scarcely capable of 
containing two persons, was anchored 
in the branch of the river under the 
Quay dela Vallée. The canoe, which 
was rigged and motionless, contained 
one single navigator, who appeared 
very ill at his ease, as this vessel in 
miniature inclined on one side. Pre- 
sently a person on horseback entered 
the river, and, gently approaching the 
boat, contrived, after many precau- 
tions, to slip into the seat without up- 
setting it. The balance thus restored, 
the two navigators began to endeavour 
to put their vessel in motion. It seem- 
ed, however, to be fixed to its place by 
some supernatural power; and their 
united efforts produced no other effect 
than that of exciting the mirth of the 
spectators on the bridge and the quays. 
Wearied with repeated and useless at- 
tempts, one of the two mariners adopt- 
ed the bold resolution of leaping into 
the river, which rose up to his middle. 
The jokes and laughter were now re- 
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doubled ; some persons pretending that 
the vessel was intended to carry Ros- 
sini to London, by going down the 
Seine to Havre, crossing the Channel, 
and ascending the Thames to West- 
minster bridge; others as gravely af- 
firming, that the canoe was to serve as 
a model for a new description of mari- 
time packet. The two navigators, 
however, preserving their posts, the 
one in the river, the other in the canoe, 
succeeded in less than half an hour in 
moving their vessel about fifty feet ; 
and sheltered themselves under the 
bridge from the malicious curiosity and 
gibes of the numerous spectators. 
Night at length terminated this come- 
dy; one of the pleasantest we ever 
saw performed in the open air. 


MASTER AND MAN. 
The spirit of the following saying, 
strikes us as being highly characteristic 
of English independence. A respecta- 
ble tradesman, who had been long in 
business, and during the latter years 
struggling against adverse circumstan- 
ces, finally yielded to necessity, gave 
up his all and became a daily labourer. 
An old friend commiserating _ this 
change of fortune, he replied, “ For 
the last ten years I was a master, una- 
ble to pay my way; thank heaven Ff 
am now only a man.” 


Poetical Sketches ; the Profession. 
The Broken heart, &c. with Stan- 
zas for Music, and other Poems. 
By Alaric A. Watts. 12mo. 6s. 
This little volume of poems was 

originally printed for private distribu- 

tion ; and the very favourable reception 
which it met with upon that occasion 
from the author’s friends, induced him 
to give the present. impression to the 
public. We perused the poems on 
their first appearance, and we have 
now reperused them with no diminu- 
tion of the pleasure we experienced on 
first meeting with them. They dis- 
play throughout a true poetical vein ; 
and though the author’s style is evident- 
ly founded upon that of Lord Byron, 
it is yet quite removed from any thing 
like servile imitation. Some of the 
smaller poems are eminently pleasing, 
amongst which we would particularly 
mention “ A sketch from real Life,” 











Varieties. 


and the lines to “ Octavia, the eighth 
of the nine daughters of J. L. Esq.” 
Some of our readers may probably re- 
collect seeing these verses ascribed to 
Lord Byron in various periodical pub- 
lications. ‘The following Sonnet isa 


pleasing specimen of Mr. Watts’s. 


style.— 
The First-born. 
“ Never did music sink into my soul 
So ‘ silver sweet,’ as when thy first weak wail 
On my rapt ear in doubtful murmurs stole, 
Thou child of love and promise !—What a tale 
Of Lopes and fears, of gladness and of gloom, 
Iiung on that slender filament of sound ! 
Life’s guileless pleasures, and its griefs profound, 
Seem'd mingling in thy horoscope of doom. 
Thy bark is launch’d, and lifted is thy sail 
Upon the weltering billow of the world ; 
But oh! may winds far gentler than have hurled 
My struggling vessel on, for thee prevail : 
Or if thy voyage must be rough,—mayst thou 
Soon ’scape the storm, and be—as blest as I am now !” 
MONUMENTS. 

This is the age for monuments. ‘The 
good folks of Glasgow propose to erect 
a doric column, surmounted by a stat- 
ue, in their Fir Park, to commemo- 
rate John Knox the reformer. The 
fund to be raised by public subscrip- 
tion. 

THE MELODIOUS FIRESCREEN. 

Among the little presents which 
have been interchanged among friends 
in Paris during the Christmas holidays, 
the Meledious Firesereen has been a 
creat favourite. Every one of these 
screens is a little repository, consisting 
of a number of musical pieces, which 
present themselves to you in succession 
as you sit by your fire-side. Music 
has furnished the idea of another toy of 
a similar character, called the Grotesque 
Musicians : It consists of a collection of 
moving figures, representing musical 
amateurs, and admirably caricatures all 
their airs and gestures. 


BEES. 

The Rev. Mr. Dunbar has, by a se- 
ries of experiments in Scotland, ascer- 
tained, that when a queen bee is want- 
ing for a hive, her Majesty can be, and 
is produced from the egg of a working 
bee. In one experiment, having re- 


moved the queen, the bees set about 
eonstructing royal cells, and placing 
61 ATHENEUM vou. 14, 
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common larvze in thems in seven 
days two queens were formed. One 
of these killed the other, and, though 
while in a virgin state treated with no 
distinction whatever, she no sooner be- 
gan to lay, than she became the object 
of her admiring subjects, who watched, 
fed, and waited upon her. 


URAL GOLD MINES. 

Respecting these, we have received the 
following new particulars from St. Peters- 
burgh. The mines on the east side of the 
mountains are far richer than those on the 
opposite side. The former extend from 
Verkhoturir to the sources of the river 
Ural. Those places, however, where 
the gold appears to be the most abundant, 
extend between the mines of Nijne-Tajilskoi 
and Kouphtoumhoi, to the length of 300 
wersts (200 miles). The mines here begin 
almost at the surface, under the turf, and the 
earth that contains the gold is at the depth 
of a few arsheens. The ore is obtained 
merely by washing, and the labour isso 
trifling, thatin general little boys are em- 
ployed in it. The metal appears in smal} 
grains, and sometimes in lumps, weighing 
six marks. On an average it may be assum- 
ed, that 100 poods (3600 ibs.) of earth yield 
23 ounces of pure gold, A single land-own- 
er, Mr. Jucowliff, on whose estate are the 
richest mines yet discovered, will send this 
year 30 poods (1080 Ibs.) of gold to the mint 
in Petersburgh. The other mines in the 
Ural mountains furnish altogether 130 poods. 
The gold seems to have been originally com- 
bined with greenstone, sy 4 chlorite, ser- 
pentine, grey iron earth, &c.; and these 
substances being decomposed, have left the 
ore pure. The other mineralogical treasures 
of the mountains are said to be as multifari- 
ons as they are immense. Among them 
are adamantine spar, various metals, Amer- 
ican and Indian precious stones, especially 
one of the latter, resembling the sapphire, 
to which has been given the name of Soimo- 
nit in hopour of learned mineralogist Senator 
Soimouoff, 


A FRENCH BULL. 
A Paris Journal states that one 
Depuy, condemned to death at Lyons, 
had attempted suicide, first by poison, 
and then by knife; but, adds the edi- 
tor, “ medical assistance being prompt- 
ly administered, he is now our OF DAN 
GER (hors de danger,) and will to- 
morrow undergo the sentence of the 
law.” J! 
BELZONI. 


We believe there are no other or later ac- 
counts of Belzoni, than have appeared in 
the Lit. Gaz. The Royal Gold Coast Ga- 
zettes to the 13th Dec. which mention his 
proceeding under the auspices’ of the res- 
pectable Governor, Major Chisholm, con- 
tain the last intelligence respecting the 
traveller. . 
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Death of Langles. 


LETTER FROM PARIS. 


Paris, Jan. 30, 1824. 

Literature and science have sus- 
tained a severe and unexpected loss by 
the death of M. Langles, the celebrat- 
ed Orientalist. He was one of the old- 
est Members of the Institut ; Profes- 
seur a l’école speciale des langues Ori- 
entales; Conservateur Administrateur 
de Manuscrits Orienteaux de la Biblio- 
theque Royale; Member of various 
foreign Societies; Chevalier of the 
Legion d’Honneur, and of the Order 
de Saint Wladimir, &c. &c. He was 
a native of Picardy, devoted from his 
youth to Oriental studies, was in full 
activity, and presided at a meeting of 
the New Geographical Society only a 
few days before his death. His spright- 
liness and energy indicated a fund of 
health ; and his friends calculated on 
his society, and the Scavans on his aid, 
for years to come, for he died in his 
60th year. He will not easily be re- 
placed. Asa linguist, professors may 
be found to equal or surpass bim in 
particular languages, but as a general 
Oriental scholar he was almost unriv- 
alled. His knowledge of Eastern his- 
tory, antiquities, curiosities, customs, 
&c. was the result of enthusiastic and 
persevering research. He spared nei- 
ther trouble nor expense ; he grouped 
round himself the best productions of 
the writers of all countries, the most 
intelligent travellers, and the most in- 
dustrious students. His collection of 
books, manuscripts, and engravings, is 
magnificent ; and his salons were the 
resort of all the most interesting and 
most valuable professors or lovers of 
the sciences that resided in or visited 
the French metropolis. His death has 
produced an unusual sensation, for it 
has come home to every one’s habits 
and enjoyments. ‘T'wice every month, 
on the first and third Tuesday even- 
ings, his salons were opened; his ta- 
bles were spread with the newest and 
richest productions of the literature of 
all countries. Forty, fifty, sixty, and 
more persons of learning and distinc- 
tion were collected from the most dis- 
tant parts of the world; the colours 
and costumes of various climes and 
countries gave a sort of general charac- 
ter to the meeting ; the business of lite- 


rature was despatched, and the plea- - 
sures of literature enjoyed at the same 
time. A sort of bourse or exchange 
was established, at the expense of an 
individual, who was as hospitable in 
the administration of his refreshments 
to the bodies of his guests, as he was 
liberal in the communication of all that 
was demanded from his stores of learn- 
ing and information. It is to be re- 
gretted, and is no doubt deeply regret- 
ted by the surviving parties, that a 
misunderstanding should have existed 
between him and M. Silvester de Sacy, 
Abel Remusat, and other distinguished 
Professors, which took a more serious 
character after the establishment of 
the Asiatic Society. M. Langles 
would not become a member, and even 
expressed himself, on some occasions, 
in terms of disapprobation of the pro- 
ceedings and productions of that body. 
Had he lived, itis to be hoped that 
some accommodation would have tak- 
en place ; and his death should teach 
us all to be slow to permit alienation to 
take place, but never to defer the mo- 
ment of intended reconciliation. In 
some of his public employments, it is 
probable he may be succeeded by M. 
Chézy. 

We have also lost, though not un- 
expectedly, an eminent painter, Géri- 
cault. He has left a great number of 
fine pictures, which will shortly be 
brought to sale. 

In less than a week, the Trois Nou- 
velles Messéninennes of M. Casimir 
Delavigne have arrived at a third edi- 
tion. M. Delavigne is indeed our na- 
tional poet, and he may justly appro- 
priate the tribute of his countrymen, 
who apply to him the Vires acquirit 
eundo. The first of these Messéni- 
ennes is entitled Tyrté aux Grecs, in 
which a young Greek quits his country, 
where liberty is proscribed, and seeks 
itin other lands ; and the third is ad- 
dressed to Napoleon. 

A sort of literary revolution has ta- 
ken place in the College of Louis le 
Grand; above forty of the éléves have 
been suddenly dismissed; and it is 
said that on the féte of Charlemagne, 
three days since, they refused to drink 
the health of the King. 
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PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE OF WILLIAM COWPER, ESQ. 
WITH SEVERAL OF HI8s MOST INITIMATE FRIENDS. 
Now first published from the Origivals in the possession of his kinsman John Johnson, LL. D. 


Pere APS no poet of modern times 

excites a more perfect sympathy 
in the reader than Cowper—there is no 
one with whom we cherish, and desire 
to cherish, so purely personal a feeling. 
But this feeling, though created and 
called forth by means of his writings, 
does not point at them, or even seem 
to have any necessary connexion with 
or dependence upon them. It is not 
with his writings that we sympathize ; 
so far from it, there are many portions 
of these which we peruse with pain, 
and turn away from not without indig- 
nation. And the parts which we do 
admire, and which unquestionably in- 
clude a large proportion of the whole, 
do not lay hold of our affections, or fix 
themselves upon our memory, as_ those 
of many other poets do. We do not 
dwell and harp upon them, and repeat 
them to ourselves, and quote them to 
others, and dream of them, and recur to 
them in the midst of other things, with- 
out being able to avoid it. He has no 
passages that haunt us like a strain of 
music, and will not be got rid of. We 
are able to lay his poetry down, and take 
it up again, just as we please—to put 
it on and off like a garment. But it is 
not so with our abstract notion of the 
man. In Aim, and in all that seems to 
concern him, we feel a personal inter- 
est: and after a time we read his writ- 
ings, not so much for their own sake, 
as for his, and because we desire to 
know all his feelings, and the causes 
and consequences of them; we read 
them as a means, not as an end—as a 
means of reading Aum. 

This was strikingly the case even 
before the publication of Hayley’s Life 
of the poet. But when that took place, 
the feelings of personal regard which 
had before been called forth by Cow- 
per’s poetry, became encreased to a 
pitch of almost painful interest by 
means of the letters which his biogra- 
pher, with a kind of unconscious judg- 
ment and good taste, substituted in 


the place of any other detail of the wri- 
ter’s life : for “ Hayley’s Life of Cow- 


per” is luckily to be found no where 
but in the title-page of his volumes— 
the poet being permitted to tell his own 
story, so far as it suited the views of 
his friends to let that story appear. 
The letters to which we now refer, 
were, almost immediately on their ap- 
pearance, allowed to take their station 
beside the most distinguished produc- 
tions of any time or country, in the 
class to which they belong. And they 
in fact deserve that station; a very 
great proportion of them being models 
of the epistolary style, in point of ease, 
grace, and unaffected simplicity ; and 
being, moreover, the pure effusions of 
as gentle and tender a heart as ever 
beat within a human bosom. But 
Cowper’s letters as they appeared in 
the publication alluded to, were caleu- 
lated to engender other feelings than 
those of admiration towards themselves, 
and affectionate regard towards the 
writer of them. Previously to this 
time, certain parts of his poetry, which 
need not now be particularly referred 
to, had raised suspicions that somethin 

was at work in the writer’s mind whic 

ought not to have been there. ‘There 
was occasionally a tone of feeling, and 
a turn of expression, which seemed to 
indicate, either that the writer’s views 
on the subjects which he treated were 
uusetiled and utterly at variance among 
themselves, or (what is scarcely possi- 
ble to believe) that they were not put 
forth to the world with that thorough 
good faith, without which one of their 
chief charms would have been wanting. 
Now, the letters published by Hayley in 
1806 were pretty generally supposed to 
have explained this apparent inconsis- 
tency. They discovered to us, in the 
poet of The Task, a being with natural 
qualities and disposition, both of mind 
and body, calculated to render him 
blest in himself, and a delight and bless- 
ing to all around him—with an eye 
prone to discover all natural and moral 
beauty wherever it existed—a_ heart 
ever open to receive that beauty, and 
to leap with joy at the acquisition of it 
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—and a mind gifted with the almost 
magical power of multiplying — that 
beauty, and spreading it abroad upon 
all other minds and hearts within its 
reach. But in discovering to us these 
natural qualities and dispositions, they 
also discovered that, from. some source 
or other, a fatal taint had found its way 
among them—a plague spot was every 
now and then visible, which, if it did 
not spread over and disfigure all, at 
least announced the presence of an in- 
fluence which was likely to do so dur- 
ing every moment that it lasted. In 
plainer language, if it be needed, the 
letters of Cowper, as published by Mr. 
Hayley, discovered to us that, during 
the whole long period in which they, as 
well as his poetry, were written, the 
writer of them was labouring under an 
intellectual malady, complicated in its 
nature, and in its effects more’ fatal to 
the sufferer and more pitiable to the be- 
holder than perhaps any other of the 
kind on record ;—that in fact Cowper, 
at those periods when he was not actu- 
ally ina state of mental darkness or 
aberration, was perpetually dreading 
the immediate approach of such a state, 
and was at the same time perpetually 
taking the very surest means of bringing 
that state upon him, by pampering the 
growth of certain religious views which 
had taken entire and exclusive posses- 
sion of his active and susceptible, but 
somewhat timid imagination; and 
which views were utterly at variance 
with the perceptions of his quick and pen- 
etrating intellect, and the impulses and 
suggestions of his pure and gentle heart. 

This is what the letters in question 
disclosed to the sympathizing reader. 
But, if we remember them rightly, this 
is all that they disclosed ; thus leaving 
the matter still involved ina painful 
and perplexing mystery—leaving us 
still in doubt as to the relation between 
the innate and the external source of 
Cowper’s malady, or whether the one 
had any necessary connexion with the 
other: in short, giving us no clue by 
which to find our way to the beginning 
of that malady, or to trace its progress ; 
—but only permitting us to see a few 
of its wretched consequences, and to 
weep over its fatal end. 

It is not our present intention to en- 
quire minutely into the question, wheth- 
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er Hayley was justified in withholding 
from the world ‘the clue above alluded 
to—supposing that he possessed it 5 or 
whether, on the other hand, those per- 
sons were so justified who ‘aherwardr, 
in 1815 and 1816, furnished the world 
with something of the kind, in_ the 
shape of a Posthumous memoir of Cow- 
per’s early life, written by his own 
hand. We conceive that these are 
matters in which the public have little 
or no concern. They, the public, may 
be perfectly justified m receiving and 
applying to their own purposes, what 
the persons who supply them may 
have been imprudent or impolitic, or 
even grossly unjustifiable, in placing at 
their disposal. “And on the other hand, 
we donot know that they have any 
right to complain of an editor who pre- 
fers his views, of letting them know no 
more than he wishes them to know, to 
theirs, of knowing all that is to be 
known. Certain it is, however, that, 
in the case more immediately before us, 
the public are anxious to know the re- 
al truth ; and it is equally certain that 
they have not hitherto received the clue 
which will lead them to it. Whether 
that clue has not at last been placed in 
their hands, is a question which we 
shall not absolutely determine, except 
for ourselves—since it involves matters 
almost too delicate and at the same 
time too dangerous for a public jour- 
nalist to handle ; but we are greatly 
raistaken if the unprejudiced reader 
will find any difficulty in making the 
decision for himself, after he has pe- 
rused some of the interesting and af- 
fecting matter to which we now call his 
particular attention. 

‘The work before us consists of two 
additional volumes of the private, let- 
ters of Cowper to his most intimate 
friends; and it is ushered into the 
world by a Preface explaining the 
views of the editor, Dr. J. Johnson, the 
poet’s kinsman, in putting it forth, and 
the sources from whence it had been 
obtained ; and adding, what will per- 
haps be considered as unnecessary at 
least, the testimony of two of the edi- 
tor’s friends as to the merit and interest 
of the matter : though we can so easily 
excuse the said editor for printing the 
elegant eulogy of one of those friends, 
that we shall follow his example, and 
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insert it here, as well in justification of 
what we may hereafter have to say in 
favour of the work, as to furnish the 
reader with an opinion which he may 
safely accept as worth more than any 
anonymous one that is likely to be offer- 
ed to him. 


“Tt is quite unnecessary that I perused 
the letters with great admiration and de- 
light. [have always considered the let- 
ters of Mr. Cowper as the finest specimen 
of the epistolary style in our language ; 
and these appear to me of a superior des- 
cription to the former, as much beauty 
with more piety and pathos. To an air of 
inimitable ease and carelessness, they unite 
a high degree of correctness, such as would 
result only from the clearest intellect, com- 
bined with the most finished taste. I have 
scarcely found a single word which is ca- 
pable of being exchanged for a better. 

“ Literary errors I can discern none. 
The selection of the words and the struc- 
ture of periods are inimitable ; they present 
as striking a contrast as can well be con- 
ceived, to the turgid verbosity which passes 
at present for fine writing, and which bears 
a great resemblance to the degeneracy 
which marks the style of Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus, as compared to that of Cicero or 
of Livy. A perpetual effort and struggle 
is made to supply the place of vigour, gar- 
ish and dazzling colours are substituted 
for chaste ornament, and the hideous dis- 
tortions of weakness for native strength, 
In my humble opinion, the study of Cow- 
per's prese may, on this account, be as use- 
ful in forming the taste of young people as 
his poetry.” —Extract of a letier to the Edi- 
tor from the Rev. R. Hall, of Leicester. 


The first volume commences with 
several short, but most agreeable let- 
ters to Mr. Joseph Hill, of the Temple ; 
the only male friend, except Hayley, 
not decidedly devoted to religious pur- 
suits, with whom Cowper kept up any 
connexion or correspondence after his 
retirement into the country. Some of 
these letters are delightful specimens of 
that easy gayety of heart which, not- 
withstanding all the adventitious gloom 
with which it was so fatally blended, 
was, after all, the only natural turn of 
Cowper’s disposition. ‘There are ma- 
ny others throughout the volumes ad- 
dressed to the same person, and of the 
same character. For the sake of vari- 
ety, however, we shall extract as we 
go. Was there ever seen so graceful a 
mode of asking for a remittance, as the 
following short note presents f— 


‘‘ By this time, I presume, you are re- 
turned to the precincts of the law. The 





latter end of October, 1 know, generally 
puts an end to your relaxations; such aa 
reading upon sunshiny banks, and contem- 
plating the clouds,as you lie upon your back. 

‘‘ Permit it to be one of the aliena nego- 
tio centum, which are now beginning to 
buzz in your ears,to send me a twenty 
pound note by the first opportunity. I beg 
my affectionate respects to my friends in 
Cook’'s-court.” 


Here is another equally short, and in- 
teresting from the literary opinions it 
includes. One of those opinions will 
sound a little startling to the admirers 
of Milton. 


“] have been reading Gray’s Works, 
and think him the only poet since Shak- 
speare entitled to the character of sublime. 
Perhaps you will remember that [ once had 
a different opinion of him. I was preju- 
diced. He did not belong te our Thursday 
society, and was an Eton man, which low- 
ered him prodigiously in our esteem. I 
once thought Swift's Letters the best that 
could be written ; but I like Gray’s better. 
His humour, or his wit, or whatever it is to 
be called, is never ill-natured or offensive, 
and yet, I think, equally poignant with the 
Dean's.” 


There is something very touching ‘in 
the following reflections on Mr. New- 
ton’s quitting Olney ; and they are exs 
pressed with a sweet simplicity :— 


* You have observed in common conver- 
sation, that the man who coughs the often- 
est, (I mean if he has nota cold) does it 
because he has nothing to say. Even so it 
is in letter-writing: a long preface such as 
mine, is an ugly symptom, and always fore- 
bodes great sterility in the following pages. 

“The vicarage-house became a melan- 
choly object, as soon as Mr. Newton had 
left it; when you left it, it became more 
melancholy : now it is actually occupied by 
another family, even [ cannot look at it 
without being shocked. As I walked in 
the garden this evening, I saw the smoke 
issue from the study chimney, and said to 
myself, That used to bea sign that Mr. 
Newton was there; but it is so no longer. 
The walls of the house know nothing of the 
change that has taken place; the bolt of 
ihe chamber-door sounds just as it used to 
do; and when Mr. P goes up stairs, 
for aught I know, or ever shall know, the 
fall of his foot could hardly, perhaps, be 
distinguished from that of Mr. Newton. 
But Mr. Newton's foot will never be heard 
upon that staircase again. These reflec- 
tions, and such as these, occurred to me 
upon the occasion; * * * * * *. If] were 
in a condition to leave Olney too, I cer- 
tainly would not stay init. It is no at- 
tachment to the place that binds me here, 
but an unfitness for every other. IL lived 
in it once, but now I am buried in it, and 
have no business with the world on the 
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outside of my sepulchre ; my appearance 
would startle them, and theirs would be 


shocking to me.” 

The first part of the following is ad- 
mirably expressed. It seems to refer 
to a solicitation which he had received 
from his friend Mr. Newton, to reply to 
some pamphlet which had just appear- 
ed on a religious controversy in which 
his friend was engaged. But we 

ive the extract chiefly on account 
of the last passage, which is full of a 
wild pathos that is affecting in the high- 
est degree. 


“If I had strength of mind, I have not 
strength of body for the task which, you 
say, some would impose upon me. I can- 
not bear much thinking. ‘The meshes of 
that fine net-work, the brain, are composed 
of such mere spinners’ threads in me, that 
when a long thought finds its way into 
them, it buzzes, and twangs, and bustles 
about at such arate as seems to threaten 
the whole contexture. No—I must needs 
refer it again to you. 

6 My enigma will probably find you out, 
and you will find out my enigma, at some 
future time. I am not ina humour to tran- 
scribe them now. Indeed I wonder that a 
sportive thought should ever knock at the 
door of my intellects, and still more that it 
should gain admittance. It is as if harle- 
quin should intrude himself into the gloo- 
my chamber where a corpse is deposited in 
state. His antic gesticulations would be 
unseasonable at any rate, but more espe- 
cially so if they should distort the features 
of thé mournful attendants into laughter. 
But the mind long wearied with the same- 
ness of a dull, dreary prospect, will gladly 
fix its eyes on any thing that may makea 
little variety in its contemplations, though 
it were but a kitten playing with her tail.” 


The following passages are exceeding- 
ly interesting : one on account of the 
sight it gives us into the use to which 
the poet applied his art; and the other 
as explaining bis own views on one of 
his principal works :— 

“ At this season of the year, and in this 
gloomy unconifortable climate, it is no easy 
matter for the owner of a mind like mine, 
to divert it from sad subjects, and fix it up- 
on such as may administer to its amuse- 
ment. Poetry, above all things, is useful 
to me in this respect. While [ am held in 
pursuit of pretty images, or a pretty way 
of expressing them, I forget every thing 
that is irksome, and like a boy that plays 
truant, determine to avail myself of the 
present opportunity to be amused, and to 
put by the disagreeable recollection that I 
must,after all, go home and be whipt again.” 

“{ send you Table Talk. Itis a medley 
of many things, some that may be useful, 
and some that, for aught I know, may be 





very diverting. Iam merry that I may de- 
coy people into my company, and grave 
that they may be the better for it. Now 
and then I put on the garb ofa philosopher, 
and take the opportunity that disguise pro- 
cures me, to drop a word in favour of reli- 
gion. In short, there is some froth, and 
here and there a bit of sweetmeat, which 
seems to entitle it justly to the name of a 
certain dish the ladies call a trifle. I did 
not choose to be more facetious, lest [should 
consult the taste of my readers at the ex- 
pense of my own approbation: nor more 
serious than I have been, lest I should for- 
feit theirs. A poet in my circumstances 
has a difficult part to act: One minute 
obliged to bridle his humour, if he has any, 
and the next, to clap a spur to the sides of 
it: Now ready to weep from a sense of the 
importance of his subject, and on a sudden 
constrained to laugh, lest his gravity should 
be mistaken for dulness. If this be not 
violent exercise for the mind, | know not 
whatis; and if any man doubt it, let him 
try. Whether all this management and 


contrivance be necessary, } do not know, 
but am inclined to suspect that if my Muse 


was to go forth clad in Quaker colour, 
without one bit of riband to enliven, her 
appearance, she might walk from one end 


of London to the other, as little noticed as 
if she were one of the sisterhood indeed.” 


Here is another passage similar to 
one of the preceding :— 

“If a Board of Enquiry were to be es” 
tablished, at which no peets were to under 
go an examination respecting the motives 
that induced them to publish, and I were to 
be summoned to attend, that I might give 
an account of mine, I think 1 could traly 
say, what perhaps few poets could, that 
though I have no objection to lucrative con- 
sequences, if any such should follow, they 
are not my aim ; much less is it my ambi- 
tion to exhibit myself to the world as a ge- 
nius. What then, says Mr. President, can 
possibly be your motive? I answer with a 
bow—Amusement. There is nothing but 
this—no occupation within the compass of 
my small sphere, Poetry excepted—that 
can do much towards diverting that train 
of melancholy thoughts, which, when I am 
not thus employed, are for ever pouring 
themselves in upon me. And if I did not 
publish what I write, I could not interest 
myself sufficiently in my own success, to 
make an amusement of it.” 


We have hinted that Cowper’s natu- 
ral disposition was of a joyous charac- 
ter. It was so toa pitch of boyishness. 
He was, in fact, as pure and innocent 
asa child, and might have been as 
happy—sporting away his pleasant 
hours like a bird. How he delighted 
to make little riddles, and send them to 
his friends, and listen to their wrong 
solutions of them, and then send them 

















the right! We have several instances 
of this in these volumes, and most af- 
fecting ones they are, occurring as they 
do in the midst of a gloom deep and 
deadly as that of the grave ! 


“‘ T have at last read the second volume 
of Mr. 's work, and had some hope that 
I should prevail with myself to read the first 
likewise. I began this book at the latter 
end,because the first part of it was engaged 
when I received the second ; but I had not 
so good an appetite as a soldier of the 
Guards, who, as I was informed when I liv- 
ed in London, would for a small matter eat 
up a catalive, beginning at her tail and 
finishing with her whiskers.” + - - 

[send a cucumber, not of my own 
raising, and yet raised by me. 

Solve this enigma, dark enough 
To puzzle any brains 

That are not downright puzzie-proof, 
And eat it for your pains. 

“It is worth while to send you a riddle, 
you make such a variety of guesses, and 
turn and tumble it about with such an in- 
dustrious curiosity. The solution of that 
question is—let me see; it requires some 
consideration to explain it, even though I 
made it. I raised the seed that produced 


the plant that produced the fruit, that pro- 
duced the seed that produced the fruit I 
sent you. This latter seed I gave to the 
gardener of Terningham, who brought me 
the cucamber you mention. Thus you see 
I raised it—that is to say l raised it virtu- 
ally, by having raised its progenitor; and 
yet I did not raise it, because the identical 
seed from which it grew was raised at a 
distance. You observe I did not speak 
rashly, when I spoke of it as dark enough 
to pose an (Edipus; and have no need to 
call your own sagacity in question for fal- 
ling short of the discovery.” 

** Whoever means to take my phiz will 
find himself sorely perplexed in seeking for 
a fit occasion. That I shall not give him 
one, is certain; and if he steals one, he 
must be as cunning and quick-sighted a 
thief as Autolycus himself. His best course 
will be to draw a face, and call it mine, at 
a venture. ‘lhey who have not seen me 
these twenty years will say, It may be a 
striking likeness now, though it bears no 
resembiance to what he was: time makes 
great alterations. They who know me bet- 
ter will say perhaps, Though it is not per- 
fectly the thing, yet there is somewhat of 
the cast of his countenance, If the nose 
was alittle longer, and the chin a little 
shorter, the eyes a little smaller, and the 
forehead a little more protuberant, if would 
be just the man. And thus, without seeing 
me at all, the artist may represent me to 
the public eye, with as much exactoess as 
yours has bestowed upon you, though, I 
suppose, the original was full in his view 
when he made the attempt.” - - - 

“ We felt ourselves not the less obliged 
to you for the cocoa-nuts, though they 
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were good for nothing. They contained 
nothing but a putrid liquor with a round 
white lump, which in taste and substance 
much resembled tallow, and was of the size 
of asmall walnut Nor am [ the less in- 
debted to your kindness for the fish, though 
none is yet come. - - - 


Cocoa-nut naught 
Fish too dear, 

None must be brought 
For us that are here. 


No lobster on earth, 
That ever I saw, 

To me would be worth 
Sixpence a claw. 


So, dear Madam, wait 

Till fish can be got 

At a reas’nable rate, 
Whether lobster or not; 

Till the French and the Dutch 
Have quitted the seas, 

And then send as much 

And as oft as you please.” 


--- | forgot to mention that Johnson 
uses the discretion my poetship has allowed 
him, with much discernment. He has sug- 
gested several alterations, or rather mark- 
ed several defective passages, which I have 
corrected much to the advantage of the po- 
ems. In the last sheet he sent me, he noted 
three such, all which I have reduced into 
better order. In the foregoing sheet, I as- 


sented to his criticisms in some instances, 


and chose to abide by the original expres- 
sion in others. Thus we jog on together 
comfortably enough ; and perhaps it would 
be as well for authors in general, if their 
booksellers, when men of some taste, were 
allowed, though not to tinker the work 
themselves, yet to point out the flaws, and 
humbly to recommend an improvement.” - - 


“To Mrs. Newron. 
“ September 16, 1781. 

A noble theme demands a noble verse, < 
Tn such I thank you for yeur fine oysters. 
The barrel was magnificently large, 
But being sent to Olney at free charge, 
Was not inserted in the driver’s list, 
And therefore overlook’d, forgot or miss’d ; 
For when the messenger whom we dispatch’d 
Enquir’d for oysters, Hob his noddle scratch’d ; 
Denying that his waggon or his wain 
Did any such commodity contain. 
In consequence of which, your welcome boon 
Did not arrive till yesterday at noon ; 
In consequence of which some chanced to dié; 
And some, though very sweet, were very dry. 
Now Madam says (and what she says must still 
Deserve attention, say she what she will,) 
That which we call the Diligence, be-case 
It goes to London with a swifter pace, 
Would better suit the carriage of your 
Returning downward with a pace as swift; 
And therefore recommends it with this aim— 
To save at least three days,—the price the same ; 
For though it will not carry or convey : 
For less than twelve pence, send whate’er you may, 
For oysters bred upon the salt sea shore, 
Pack’d in a barrel, they will charge no more. 


News have I none that I can deign to write, 
Save that it rain’d prodigiously last night ; 
And that ourselves were, at the seventh hour, 
Caught in the first beginning of the show’r ; 
But walking, running, and with much ado, 
Got home—just time enough to be wet through. 
Vet both are well, and, wond’rous to be told, 
Soused as we were, we vet have caught no cold 
And wishing just the same good hap to you, 
We say, po S aed and good Sir, Adieu !” 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


(Lit. Gaz.) 
SIGNS OF RAIN; 


Ap Excuse for not acctpting the Invitation of a Friend to make an Excursion with him. 


AN ORIGINAL POEM, BY THE LATE DR. JENNER. 


1. The hollow winds begin to blow, 
2. The clouds look black, the grass is low 
8. The soot falls down, the spaniels sleep, 
4. And spiders from their cobwebs peep. 
5. Last night the sun went pale to bed, 
6. The moon in halos hid her head ; 
7. The boding shepherd heaves a sigh, 
8. For, see a rainbow spans the sky. 
9. The walls are damp, the ditches smell, 
10. Clos’d is the pink-ey’d pimpernell. 
11. Hark ! how the chairs and tables crack, 
12. Old Betty’s joints are on the rack ; 
13. Loud quack the ducks, the peacocks cry ; 
14. The distant hills are looking nigh. 
15. How restless are the snorting swine, 
16. The busy flies disturb the kine ; 
17. Low o’er the grass the swallow wings ; 
18. The cricket, too, how sharp he sings ; 
19. Puss on the hearth, with velvet paws, 
20. Sits, wiping o’er her whisker’d jaws. 
21. Through the clear stream the fishes rise, 
22. And nimbly catch th’ incautious flies ; 
23. The glow-worms, numerous and bright, 
24. Illum’d the dewy dell last night. 
25. At dusk the squalid toad was seen, 
26. Hopping and crawling o’er the green; 
27. The whirling wind the dust obeys, 
28. And in the rapid eddy plays; 
29. The frog has chang’d his yellow vest, 
30. And in a russet coat is drest, 
31. Though June, the air is cold and still, 
32. The mellow blackbird’s voice is shrill. 
53. My dog, so alter’d in his taste, 
34. Quits mutton-bones, on grass to feast; 
35. And see, yon rooks, how odd their flight, 
36. They imitate the gliding kite, 
87. And seem precipitate to fall— 
38. As if they felt the piercing ball. 
39. Twill surely rain, I see, with sorrow ; 
40. Our jaunt must be put off to-morrow. 


wee 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 





There is preparing for publication, as we 
may venture to say, from the Pen of Mr. 
Thomas Moore, Memoirs of Captain Rock, 
the celebrated Irish chieftain, with some 
Account of. his Ancestors; written by him- 
self, 

Mrs. Graham (relict of the late Capt. 
Graham, R. N.) has two distinct volumes in 
a forward state for publication, relating 
respectively to Brazil and Chili, and the 
revolutions in these countries. 

We understand that a new translation of 
Josephus, the Jewish historian, has lately 
been undertaken by a Clergyman of the es- 
tablished Church. A classical version of 
this unique and celebrated writer has long 
been a desideratum in English literature ; 


and if the gentleman above alluded to suc- 
ceed in his arduous enterprise, he will con- 
fer no mean obligation to his language and 
country. 

Sir John Malcolm’s Memoirs of Central 
India is about to appear in the French 
tongue. The French critics are a little 
splenetic about the original; and talk of 
John Company’s devouring twenty king- 
doms, and of merchants supporting dethron- 
ed princes and paying punctually the pen- 
sions of kings. 

“Queen Hynde,” an epic poem, by 
James Hogg, author of the ‘“ Queen’s 
Wake,” “ Poetic Mirror,” “ Pilgrims of the 
Sun,” &c. &c. is preparing in 8vo. and 
forthcoming in May. 


END OF VOL. XIV. 
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